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Notable Books of the 


By C. F. Bastable. 


PUBLIC FINANCE. By C. F. Bastaszz, LL.D., 
Professor of Political Economy in the University of 
Dublin, 8vo, $4.00. 

“His treatise on Finance is exhaustive and far 
reaching. . . . Asa thorough statement of the 
theories of the English school of finance, there has 
been no manual recently published that approaches 
Dr. Bastable's in precision of definition or order of ar- 
rangement.’+— Commercial Bulletin. 





By Canon Bernard. 

TIL CENTRAL TEACHING OF CHRIST. 
Being a Study and Exposition of St. John, Chapters 
All, to XVII. inclusive. By T, D, Bernarp, 
Canon of Wells, author of ‘‘ The Progress of Doc- 
trine in the New Testament.’’ 12mo, $1.50. 


By Rev. Stopford A. Brooke. 


THE HISTORY OF EARLY ENGLISH LITER’ 
ATURE. By the Rev. Srorprorp A. Brooxr’ 
Uniform with Bryce’s ** American Commonwealth.” 
zamo, cloth, $2.50. 


“In Mr. Stopford Brooke’s monumental work he 
strives with rare skill and insight to present our 
earliest national try as a living literature, and not 
as mere material for research.” —London Times. 








By F. Marion Crawford. 


DON ORSINO. A sequel to “Saracinesca”’ and 
Sant’ Ilario,’” By F. Marion Crawrorp, Author 
of * The Three Fates,’’ etc. Uniform with the new 
cecliected edition of Mr, Crawford's Works. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.00. 


“Weare inclined to regard the book as the most 
pomee of all Mr, Crawford's fictions. ’’— Zvening 
ulletin. 


By Rev. Dr. DuBose. 


THE SOTERIOLOGY OF THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT. By Wo. Porcugr DuBosz, M.A., S.T.D., 
Professor of Exegesis in the University of the 
South, 1amo, §1.50. 

“, ,_, The Church owes a deep debt of gratitude 
to Dr, DuBose for bringing out into clear light the 
New Testament meaning of the word [salvation]. 
Its devout spiritual tone and earnestness will lead 
many readers to more honest and real thoughts of the 

of salvation, whilst its original and fresh 





treatment of certain of great theological 
mysteries will stimulate thought. he style and ex- 
ion also are alike admirable.’’—Churchman, 


By E. A. Freeman. 
A HISTORY OF SICILY FROM THE EARLI- 
EST TIMES, Vol, II]. Tue Arnenitan anpd 
CARTHAGINIAN ExpEpiTions, 8vo, $6.00, 





By Philip G. Hamerton. 


MAN IN ART. By Puuir Gitpert Hamerton, 
author of “ Etching and Etchers," “ The Graphic 
Arts,” “ Landscape,” ‘The Present State of the 
Fine Arts in France.” Editor of “* The Portfolio,” 
Illustrated by Etchings and Photogravures from 

by representative artists. Printed on hand- 
made paper, large 8vo, $30.co. 
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By the Very Rev. Dean Hole. 
THE MEMORIES OF DEAN HOLE, Including 
Archers, Artists, Authors, Cricketers. Ecclesiastics, 
Gamblers, Gardeners, Hunters and Shooters, Oxo- 
nians, Preachers, and Workingmen. With Illustra- 
tions from original sketches by Lercu and Tuacke- 
RAY. 80, $4.00. 
“Dean Hole is clearly an anecdotis. ready made. 
. He is not only the famous rose-growing parson, 
but a hunting parson, a peoeeting parson, a shooting 
parson, and a playgoing parson, but at the same time 
one who never forgets that heis a parson and a Chris- 
tian.” — Daily News. 


By Henry Jephson. 
THE PLATFORM—ITS RISE AND PROGRESS. 
By Henry Jeruson, Twovolumes. Large Crown, 
8v0, $4.00. 





“Dr, Henry Jephson has struck a new vein in polit- 
ical history, and has worked it certainly with diligence, 
and we think his readers will say with success. He 
claims that among the great political agencies the 
Platform has hitherto been overlooked, His remarks 
have an interest for all communities under parliamen- 
tary or elective government. . .. A very useful 
as well as a very interesting addition to political litera- 
ture.”"—Washington Post. 


By Dr. S. H. Kellogg. 
THE GENESIS AND GROWTH OF RELIGION 
Being a course of Lectures delivered before the 
Theological Seminary, Princeton, New Jersey. By 
the Rev. S. H. Kettoac, D.D., of Toronto, Canada 
Author of '‘ The Light of Asia and the Light of.the 
World.”’ 12mo, cloth. 


By Rudyard Kipling. 
BALLADS AND; BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS. 
ramo, cloth extra, $1.25. 


‘Mr. Kipling is een at his best in this latest collec- 
tion of Ballads.” - Philadelphia Bulletin, 


By Dr. S. S. Laurie. 

THE INSTITUTES OF EDUCATION. Compris- 
ing a rational Introduction to Psychology. By Dr. 
S.S. Laurig, author of ‘Occasional Addresses on 
Educational subjects.” 16mo, $1.00 


By A. Sheridan Lea. 
FOSTER'S TEXT BOOK OF PHYSIOLOGY. 
Part V. Appendix. The Chemical Basis of the 
Animal Body. By{A.Suerimpan Lea, M.A., Se.D., 
F.R.S.,'Fellow and Lecturer in Physiology of Caius 
College, Cambridge, and University Lecturer in 

Physiology. 8vo. With illustrations, $1.75. 


By Sir John Lubbock. 


THE BEAUTIES OF NATURE AND THE 
WONDERS OF THE WORLD WE LIVE IN 
By the Right Hon. Sir Joun Luspocx, M.P., F.R.S.. 
LL.D., author of ‘‘ The Pleasures of Life.” With 
numerous illustrations and many full-page Plates. 
r2mo, cloth, $1.50. 

‘He writes charmingly, even poetically at times, 
The beauties of nature that he finds are often 
strange phenomena. But he makes them intelligible 
and pga reading for the unscientific.”"—~Avening 
Bulletin. 

“In this pleasant volume Sir John Lubbock talks in 
a familiar yet always accurate manner of the won- 
ders of animal life, of plant life, and of the woods and 

elds, telling not merely the dry scientific facts, but 
fic associations and suggestions that surround 











Year 1892. 


By Edward John Payne. 
HISTORY OF THE NEW WORLD CALLED 
AMT.AICA, By Epwarp Joun Payne, Fellow of 
University College, Oxford, 

hit \- ork will remain one of the most im nt, 

*he most important, on the history of the New 

», 7? yot published. . It will delight all those 
wis? take an interest in the origins of 
civiiization; it cannot be neglected by an 
American history. It is eminently a 
reading.” —Academy. 
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By Professor Jowett. 

THE DIALOGUES OF PLATO. Translated into 
English, with Analyses and Introductions. By B, 
sonnets M.A., Master of Balliol College, Regius. 

rofessor of Greek in the University of Oxford, 

Doctor of Theology of the University of Leyden, 

LL.D. of the Universities of Edinburgh and Cam- 

bridge. In five volumes. Revised and Corrected 

Throughout. With Marginal Analyses and other 

additions, and an Index of Subjects and Proper 

Names, Third Edition 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $20.00. 

“‘ Here Plato talks in all his grave and play tol ease 
plitude, Here we feel his grace, his humor, his 
dramatic power, his fondness for the mere act of 
utterance, his combination of passionate Hellenism 
and cosmopolitanism, his luminous insight into com- 
mon things, his bp proseer ana | moralities, his sugges- ig 
tion everywhere of meanings deeper than he cares to 
express. All this Prof. Jowett has rendered. No 
other English translation from the Greek, except our 
English Bible, has brought over so fully the riches of 
its original.” — The Nation. 


By Alfred Lord Tennyson. 
THE DEATH OF CENOKE, AKBAR’S DREAM, 
and other Poems. Uniform with ‘* The Foresters,” 
“Robin Hood” and ** Maid Marian.” 16mv, cloth, 
$1.2:. 
Also a large-paper limited edition on hand-made 
paper, $3.00. 
THE FORESTERS, ROBIN HOOD AND MAID 
MARIAN, 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 
** Lord Tennyson has touched the myth and tradi- 


tion of Robin Hood with the magic hand of his genius. 
and made them glow with the fire and semblance of 


reality.” —N. Y. Sun. 
By [irs. Humphry Ward. 
THE HISTORY OF DAVID GRIEVE, By Mrs. 

Humpnry Warp, author of ** Robert Elsmere,” etc. 

etc. Fourth edition, In one volume, :2mo, cloth, 

extra, $1.00; also in two volumes, cloth, $3.00. 

‘* What sorrow, what r tances, sufferings, sins, 
heart-searchings, and brain-cudgelings David passes 
through we leave to our readers to find out for them- 
selves, They will find more than this, —— will find 
thoughts which stimulate and passages which burn 
. . + They will find a fearless grappling with the 
things that are, treated as only a woman, high-minded 
and sincere, can treat these things.” —Saturday Re 


view, 
By William Winter. 
SHADOWS OF THE STAGE, :8mo, cloth gilt, 
75 cents, 
“Into a very pretty little volume, Mr. Winter has 
gathered a score or more of his minor t’-atrical 
articles, written from day to day as occasivo:. served 


as the gave 
written always with abundant 








ru 
terary a‘tand 


features of the contemporary stage which were best 
worth commemoration. ._. . Per ore the best 
paper of all is the first, on ‘The Good Old Times,’ in ~ 
which Mr. Winter, out of the fulness of his knowl 
edge, answers those who b the decad 
art of acting and ignorantly sacrifice the present to 
the past,”—The Nation. 
OLD SHRINES AND IVY. :8mo, cloth gilt, 75 ~ 
cents, 
“Whatever William Winter writes is marked 
felicity of diction and refinement of style, as 
as by the evidence of culture and wide reading. ‘ Old 
Shrines and Ivy’ is an excellent example of the charm 
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of his work.” —Boston Courier. 
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Literature 


“The Old English Dramatists ” 
Russell Lowell. Edited by Charles Eliot Norton. $1.25. Houghton, 
he Mifflin & Co, 4 Hs 


IN THESE CHARMING essays Lowell quotes two cele- 
brated, oft-quoted lines, which are all that remain to 
make the shade of James Shirley, the Elizabethan play- 
wright, immortal :— 

Only the actions of the just 

Smell sweet and blossom in the dust. 
In a similar way a man’s intellect and heart may con- 
tinue to bring forth sweet-smelling flowers long after 
he himself is dust: vox et preterea nihil ; but this vox 
may possess a penetrating beauty like that which vibrates 
through the French poet’s memorial stanzas to Malibran, 
and may sing for us from the Elysian shore words brief 
but beatific, refusing to die. 

Of such “ voices” are these six lectures on Elizabeth's 
dramatists, delivered by Mr. Lowell in 1887 before the 
Lowell Institute, reproduced in Harper's from June to 
November, 1892, and now undergoing a third immortal- 
ity in volume form. The subject is one with which Mr 
Lowell was very familiar, and of which he delivers him- 
self con amore, fullowing the theme of his second volume 
published fifty years ago, and returning to an early and 
easily-recovered love with all the ardor of alover. The 
sagacious and illumining glance of the old man may 
lack the fire and metaphor of twenty or ple gee 
but there is no doubt that the ripened Lowell is infinitely 
mellower, sweeter, more humorous, more playful than 
the Lowell of the cruder 1843. In 1887 the deliverances 
are wise, witty, imaginative, those of a man of the world 
imbued with many-sided culture, tolerant, kindly, who, 
book in hand, quotes and comments delightfully to his 
audience, and turns a didactic lecture into a brilliant 
symposium, a Platonic dialogue between himself and 
the author. The result is a conversazione, in the highest 
sense, full of spontaneous expression and dramatic re- 
mark, the ‘ notes” to the lecture being a living man— 
and a man of genius, too—turning over the leaves for us, 
quickening the lifeless ashes till they glow with reviving 
vitality, lifting this or that line into the arc-light of his 
reviewing intelligence, and making all the dust and 
dreariness quiver and throb with meaning. 

The conjury of Lowell’s touch recalls that wonderful 
icture of Allston’s in which the dead revive on touch- 
ng the dead bones of Elijah. Marlowe, Chapman, Beau- 

mont and Fletcher, Webster, Massinger, Ford, thrill vis- 
ibly under the electric contact, and gather vividness, if 
not vitality, from the magician’s kneading of their long- 
forgotten lines. Lineaments long melted away to mere 
outlines build themselves up again into tragic or comic 
countenances, flush with vigor, smiling or sorrowing as 


of yore, losing their Queen-Mab-like indistinctness, and . 


uttering their memorable sayings through the critic’s 
sonorous voice with all the melody and might of the 
Seventeenth century. Lowell and Charles mb re- 

arnate these antique playwrights for us as no others, 
the one by his rich poetic comment, the other “ his 
§reat slices of scenes and plays, carved from the heart 
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of his author and spread geeeronsly before the reader. 


‘In these lectures the American shows himself the more 


charming idealist of the two, unlocking the chambers of 
poetry with a golden key, and turning them into delight- 
ful whispering-galleries for the spirit. Hard, practical, 
utilitarian is the age, justifying such paragraphs as 
these :—‘“I am glad to see that what the understanding 
would stigmatize as useless is coming back into books 
written for children, which at-one time threatened to 
become more and more drearily practical and didactic. 
The fairies are permitted cuce more to imprint their 
rings on the tender sward of the child’s fancy, and it is 
the child’s fancy that often lives obscurely on to min- 
ister solace to the lonelier and less sociable mind of the 
man. Our nature resents the closing up of the windows 
on its emotional and imaginative side, and revenges 
itself. I have observed that many who deny the inspira- 
tion of Scripture hasten to redress their balance by giv- 
ing a reverent credit to the revelations of inspired tables 
and camp-stools,” 





Sir Daniel Wilson's Ethnographic Studies 


The Lost Atlantis,and Other Ethnographic Studies, By Sir Daniel Wilson. 
$4. Adinburgh: David Douglas. New York; Macmillan & Co. 


THE ADMIRABLE work with which the late distinguished 
President of Toronto University may be said to have 
crowned the labors of a long and useful life owes its origin 
mainly to his desire to fulfil his engagement made with 
the Marquis of Lorne, when the latter, in 1882, as Gov- 
ernor-General, called on the leaders in science and liter- 
ature of his “ Dominion” to aid him in founding the 
“ Royal Society of Canada.” The duty was one which 
exactly suited Prof, Wilson’s talents and astes. It 
afforded a medium not only for promoting scientific 
studies in Canada, but also for diffusing their results 
widely through the world, by the numerous exchanges 
of the volumes of the Society’s transactions with those 
of kindred associations in all civilized countries. Next 
to his University, the Royal Society from that time occu- 
pied his thoughts, He became at once a central and 
important figure in its direction, though, with his usual 
modesty, he yielded the foremost place to others, uatil, in 
1885, he consented to accept the office of President. He 
was assiduous in attendance and energetic in devising 
methods of extending the usefulness of the Society, which, 
by means of a well-devised system of connections, has 
now come to exercise a marked influence over all the 
local scientific and literary associations of Canada, greatly 
to their common benefit. To almost every annual meet- 
ing Dr. Wilson brought an important paper, in which he 
had summed up the results of his personal investigations. 
and extensive reading in some special branch of those 
sciences to which he was particularly devoted. The 
value of these papers was much enhanced by the clear: 
and happy style in which the facts and reasonings. 
they embodied were set forth. Their interest wes found: 
to be so great that the author was strongly urged to. 
bring them together in the volume which, as his daugh- 
ter, Miss Sybil Wilson, tells us, in her brief but most: 
interesting and affecting preface, occupied almost his 
latest thoughts. 

The most striking characteristic of the essays which 
make up this volume is what may be styled their judicial 
quality. They are the productions of a clear-sighted and 
conscientious instructor, who had been accustomed for 
many years to lay before classes of intelligent students 
the latest results of historical and scientific research, 
with no other object than that of making the nearest 
possible approach to the absolute truth. He had no pet 
theories to maintain, no controversial temper or am- 
bition of intellectual display to lead him aside from the | 
direct track. He is careful to give all the facts on both 
sides of the question; and if the result is occasionally to 
leave his readers in some uncertainty, it is because the 
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case is one in which certainty has not thus far been 
found attainable, This is the case more particularl 
with the treatises which relate to the origin of the primi- 
tive American population, to the extent of the discov- 
eries of the Northmen, and to questions of heredity and 
the effects of brain weight and size, All these are mat- 
ters which are still in litigation, so to speak, in the courts 
of science. The author lays all the evidence carefully 
before his readers, and,. while frankly indicating the 
bent of his own opinions, refrains from pronouncing a 
decided judgment. 

Only six papers occupy the whole volume of four hun- 
dred pages, but each of them is a complete monograph 
on the special subject to which it relates, and every sub- 
ject has its peculiar interest and value to students of 
history and of the scienceof man. ‘“ The Lost Atlantis” 
treats of the famous Platonic legend, and shows clearly, 
by the accumulated testimony of the best authorities, 
that no such mid-oceanic island can have existed since 
man appeared on the globe, and that nothing warrants 
the presumption which would make the story grow out 
of a former knowledge of the existence of the American 
Continent. “ The Vinland of the Northmen ” traces care- 
fully the voyages of Leif Ericson and his companions and 
successors,\with no ultra-skeptical objections, but with a 
cautious avoidance of the exaggerated claims by which 
the real discoveries have been overlaid and obscured. 
The papers on “ Trade and Commerce in the Stone Age,” 
“ Pre-Aryan American Man,” “ The Aisthetic Faculty in 
Aboriginal Races,” and “The Huron-Iroquois, a Typical 
Race,” are treatises on a series of interesting topics, so 
mutually connected as to cast a bright illumination, like 
a group of electric lights, on the condition of prehistoric 
peoples, especially those of this continent. The two 
concluding papers, on “ Hybridity and Heredity,” and 
“ Relative Brain-Weight and Size,” take a wider scope, 
embracing races and individuals of all countries and 
times, and dealing with some of the most perplexing 
questions of modern philosophy and politics. What is 
ithe effect of a mixture of races on the character of a 

opulation? How far can hereditary traits be modified 
the influences of culture and environment! What is 
the real significance of the differences in the size and 
weight of brains in different individuals and races? 
“These and other inquiries of a similar cast are discussed 
with the author's usual keen and impartial discrimina- 
tion, and are, if not completely answered, at least placed 
iin new and unexpected lights by an accumulation of 
authentic evidence. Who, for example, would have sup- 
posed that the average “ brain-weight ” of Cuvier, Byron 
and Schiller exceeded that of Napoleon I., Daniel Web- 
ster ani Agassiz by more than ten ounces, or that the 
two most philosophical, politic and dominant of con- 
quering castes, the Aryan Hindoos and the Inca Peru- 
vians, possessed the smallest brains among all the races 
of the globe? Such are some of the curious facts with 
which Sir Daniel Wilson brings to a pause the advocates 
of some popular theories, and compels them at least to 
follow his invariavle example, and “look at the other side.” 

Next to this conscientious impartiality, the most 

marked and attractive trait of the volume is the gener- 
ous and genial treatment of the writers to whom the au- 
thor refers, in the way either of approval or of objection. 
In giving credit to those whom he quotes as authori- 
ties he is liberal without stint, In criticising he is 
always courteous and kindly, indicating his disapproval 
rather by the turn of a phrase than by any direct op- 
position. Only occasionally his sense of humor finds 
a pointed but still good-natured expression—as when in 
referring to such fanciful speculators on the lost Atlantis 
as Mr. Ignatius Donnelly and some others, he quietly 
remarks that “it is an easy as well as a pleasant pastime 
to evolve either a camel or a continent out of the depths 
of one’s own consciousness,” 
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The publisher's care has equip the work with a 
copious index, which in its extent affords ample evidence 
of the number and variety of the subjects treated and © 
the facts and authorities adduced. 





“ The Supernatural” 


its Origin Nature and Soolatigg,. By Johan H. King. 2 vo's. 


$6. CG. P. 
nam’s Sons. 


“THE HIGHEST FORM Of Divinity we can ever know is 
human goodness,” says Mr. King; and yet he distinctly 
repudiates the charge of dogmatically denying the actual 
existence of the supernatural, Mr. King’s theory of re- 
ligion is interesting. He supposes that primitive man 
regards the external world as a congery of chances, and 
‘that in this world arises the germinal idea of religion— 
luck. This concept is next evolved into that of lucky 
things,charms, amulets,etc. In dreams and hallucinations 
arises the concept of soul, of ghosts. A combination of 
ghosts and amulets evolves iato magic and sacramental- 
ism. The possessors of amulets and of knowledge to 
correlate ghosts with them gives rise to priesthood. 
Through development of the concept of ghosts arises (by 
the way of ancestor-worship) :hat of gods. Through the 
progress of social organization on earth comes to pass 
an evolution of the divine being from many gods.to one. 
Monotheism is all a mirage of empires and autocracies 
which we see and suppose to be God. Without an 
Empire there would never have been evolved the idea 
of asupreme God. This theory is clever and plausible 
and may be true, but Mr. King does not prove it true, 
His data are not always to the point. For example, 
when he points to the Ainu to prove his theory, he selects 
the most unfortunate instance. The Ainu’s case tells 
directly against his theory of fetishism, charms, and the 
like, as being the inevitable religion of their stage of 
culture, and Miss Bird’s book, upon which he relies, has 
little scientific value. The chapter upon the evolution 
of Hindu religion is scanty and reveals an ignorance of 
standard German books upon the subject, and of Sir 
Monier Monier Williams’s most recent writings. In 
treating of Egyptian religion, M. Naville’s “ Book of the 
Dead ” is indispensable. It does not appear that Mr. 
King has seen it, nor the Exploration Fund publications. 

It cannot be a matter of surprise that Christianity has 
not attracted our author’s attention. Yet in a work 
upon comparative religion, with the imprint of Williams 
& Norgate, we are surprised to‘find this crass inepitude : 
“It may be remembered that it was only a few years ago, 
and that, too, not in ancient Babylon or old Ephesus, 
but in modern Rome, that a grave assembly of religious 
notables held a sacred convocation to decide whether a 
Jewish girl in a rural village of Judea, more than 1800 
years ago, where there were neither newspapers nor 
poor-law guardians or police inspectors to take note of 
deviations from virtue, had, like many other young girls 
in all countries, been indiscreet in her conduct; or 

whether, as has been assumed, the divine effluence had 
conceived in her womb, * * the immaculate origin 
of her Divine Child.” So this is Mr. King’s notion of 
the Roman Catholic dogma of the immaculate concep- 
tion,—this is his idea of a theology still extant. 
What, then, can be the value of his appreciation of the 
theology of Akkadians, Pacific Islanders and pre-glacial 
cave-dwelling men? Comparative religion (or theology) 
is an important study. It should be approached with. 
seriousness, with a sufficient mental equipment and fair 
knowledge of the art of writing plain English prose. 
The data which Mr. King has collected are abundant in 


quantity, but not always pertinent. His theory of 


chance is, in the form he states it, new to us, and worth 
careful study. The remainder of his argument has been 
better stated and more conclusively proven by others. 
As a whole, Mr. King’s book is a distinct disappoint- 
ment to us. 


The data are useless to the non-special — 
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reader, because no critical discrimination has been em- 
ployed in collecting them, and because of.the large and 
rich field of literature of comparative religion, rar | 
beyond the author’s scope. Only specialists can wit 
profit make use of Mr. King’s work. 





** Along the Florida Reef” 
By Charles F. Holder. $1.30. D. Appleton & Co. 

THE PERFECTIBILITY of the human race is certainly a 
most agreeable doctrine and one which carries along 
with it all sorts of flattering possibilities, among others 
the greater and greater perfection of books for the 
young. Formerly our earlier generation delighted in 
the Rollo books: the omniscient Jonas and the meekly 
but pertinaciously inquiring Rollo were types of the 
literary appetites, if not the utilitarian tendencies, of 
“before the war.” But the science of to-day could no 


more be grasped by Jonas than its fairy-tales be written. 


by Rollo: we can no longer cry with old Pathelin, 
“ revenons 4 nos moutons”! The perpetual advance of 
discovery drags us along with it as the earth drags its 
air-envelope, and we find ourselves every day in new 
and marvellous regions filled with beauty and glory of 
which Rollo never dreamed. 

Dr. Holder is one of the new Mentors that lead us to 
the New Atlantis. An enthusiastic naturalist, he spent 
four or five years as a boy in that best of universities 
for a wide-awake lad—a Florida “ key,” which is a sort 
of floating Smithsonian (or rather an Agassiz Museum) 
anchored in the blue Gulf, Here he fished and swam 
and gathe-ed, studied the startling, lovely life of those 
seas, corrected the cut-and-dried data of the text-books 
by all manner of wiggling, dancing, diving, or lustrous 
specimens, and put up in alcohol, under the guidance of 
a distinguished surgeon, ail sorts of precious and curious 
spoil from the Florida reefs and shores. In this way 
Science became to him a celightful drama, a mystery 
solved every'day by successive peeps into her very 
laboratory, a study alive with interest and discovery. 
The deadness of the text-books with their hideous 
“scientific” nomenclature (so-called) was quite forgot- 
ten among the brilliant living illustrations everywhere: 
coral gardens spread all around full of strange and 
beautiful forms; angel-fish darted sunbeam-like through 
the aqueous Paradise; queen-conchs reigned over the 
cerulean deeps; and masses of exquisite a/gaz, sea-weed, 
sea-anemone, and spiral calcareous creatures floated or 
fixed themselves in the azure or golden caverns of the 
coral. Here, in these warm, tropic waters, laved by the per- 
petual circumambience of the tepid Gulf $tream,the boys 
and their quaint companions watched the dancing crane, 
the gourmand pelican, the wheeling gull, the racing water- 
spout; here they rode turtles and sharks, got entangled 
with devil-fish and sting-roys, fell among shoals of shim- 
mering sardines, and saw the strange sea-eels and sucker- 
fish with which Roman legend fancifully decked itself. 
Thus charming days were passed among the turtles and 
the man-eaters, “ quizzing” the beautiful gorgonias that 
float and fan around, studying jelly-fish and spider- 
crabs, watching gars playing leap-frog with Brer Turtle, 
observing the majestic flight of frigate-birds and pick- 
ing up black sea-urchins and sea-cucumbers. In this 
natural aquarium, thousands of miles in extent, branch 
coral “ sea-eggs,” and radiate things abound. Here is a 
toad-fish, yonder a sea-squirt; an octopus runs before 
them, and a school of sharks jerks one of the party over- 
board as he tows the dinghy. A shell-less argonaut or a 
Portuguese man-of-war, laden with all the associated 
beauty of the “ chambered nautilus,” heaves in sight: in 
short one is in the wonder-land of sea-porcupines, scallop- 
shells, living foraminifera, basket-fish, flamingoes and 
hermit-crabs. The scallops:dance, the sea-horse prances, 
the sword- and saw-fish flash their deadly spines, and 
down in the deep sea luminous fish, phosphorescent 
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molluscs, and flaming “ protoplasm ” crawl and creep on 
hantasmal errands. Of all this, richly illustrated, Dr. 
older has written a perfectly fascinating account hard 
to lay down when once begun. 


‘The Best Reading ” 

Fourth Series. Compiled by Lynds <. ones. $1. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

“‘Tue Best READING,” compiled by Lynds E. Jones, of 
which the fourth series has just been issued, should be, 
and we presume is, in every public library, as well as 
among the tools of trade of all enterprising booksellers. 
The present volume aims to give, under the heading of 
every important subject, the name of every considerable 
work published in the United States during the years 
1887-91, inclusive, which bears upon that subject; some- 
times, indeed, even more than this, as under the subject 
“ Bibliography ” we find “Fallows, S., Dictionary of 
Synonyms and Autonyms,” which last word the com- 
piler evidently supposed to mean “ names of authors”; 
we naturally fail to find the work under “ Language,” 
where it belongs. A more serious error, because the 
work left out is far more important and useful, is the 
omission of Sargent’s “ Reading for the Young”’ (Bos- 
ton, 1890) of which the energetic and laborious Libra- 
rian of the Providence Public Library wrote that “al- 
most the only comment to be made on this admirable 
compilation would seem to be an expression of grati- 
tude.” The plan of the work in general being so good, 
and its usefulness so apparent, it is the more vexatious 
that in certain details it is so much less helpful than it 
might be with the same amount of labor. Thus, the 
year in which a book is issued and the name of the pub- 
lisher might be given, just as well as the name of the 
place alone. In the case of two or more books on the 
same subject, the difference of five years in date is often 
of the greatest importance, and the only way to trace 
any work now is to go through the five corresponding 
volumes of the American Catalogue. The word “ Eng- 
lish ” should be removed from the title-page, where the 
sub-title reads, a “ Bibliography of the more Important 
English and American Publications,” We have sought 
diligently, but in vain, for any a publications ex- 
cept such as have been republished here, and Mr. Jones: 
would hardly claim that a// important British works 
are reprinted in America. Under biography, for in- 
stance, we find no work on Alexander of Bulgaria, or 
Barnes the poet, or Richard Baxter, or Richard F. Bur- 
ton, and no mention of Robinson's “ Bewick,” or Bar- 
nett Smith’s “ Bright,” all of which, it will be noticed, 
are under only two letters of the alphabet. Of Ameri- 
can books of this class omitted, we notice the Lives of 
Mrs. Lyman of Northampton, of Gen, O. M, Mitchell, of 
T. H. Benton (Roosevelt’s', of Richardson the architect, 
of Cutler, “ the Founder of Ohio”; of Bering, the dis- 
coverer: of the Calverts of Maryland (although the 
Oglethorpe in the same series is given), of Hawthorne 
(Conway's) and of Chester Harding. Mrs. D, Suther- 
land Orr’s Life of Browning is described as by “ Mrs. S. 
Sutherland” The book is of a convenient shape and is 
printed on good paper, but with much-worn type. 








** Social Life in England: 1660-1690.” 
By William C. Sidney. %a.50. Macmillan & Co, 

“ Sociat Lirg in England from the Restoration to the 
Revolution, 1660-1690,” by Mr. William C, Sydney, is 
not inferior in value and interest to his “England and 
the English in the Eighteenth Century.” In this book, 
as in that, he has succeeded in delineating the everyday 
life of the time in a singularly graphic manner. After a 
general introduction, in which the author lays it down 
“asa sort of preliminary axiom, that all the — 
which characterized England ir the reign of Charlies II. 
were no more than the natural effect of the unparalleled 
convulsions of that era by which it was immediately pre- 
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ceded "—a statement too disputable to be called axiom- 
atic, though it may be admitted if proper) qualified,— 
Mr. Sydney proceeds to consider the Restoration as “an 
epoch in the history of national progress.” England 
then began to show the first faint signs of becoming a 
manufacturing and commercial country, and the changes 
in the character of the population accompanying this 
development must be borne in mind in estimating the 
political history of the period. The industries of the 
country therefore demand examination, and these are 
fully treated—the woolen and serge manufactures, min- 
ing, fishing, farzaing, sheep-raising, weaving, seafaring, 
etc, In this connection we have interesting descriptions 
of Bristol, Plymouth, Bath, Birmingham, Manchester, 
and other important towns, largely drawn from the 

uaint literature of the day. A couple of chapters are 
then giver to a sketch of the state of provincial society. 
The contrzst between the condition of the higher and 
the lower classes wasextreme. The agricultural laborers 
were most wretchedly off, their average wages being about 
five shillings a week, without food. heaten bread 
they never tasted, and rye was hard to get. Butch- 
er’s meat was araretreat. Their cottages were almost 
uninhabitable. The peasants of our time, poor as they 
are, enjoy comforts and conveniences which would have 
seemed luxurious to people of the same low estate then. 
The country gentlemen were poor enough in some re- 
spects, being for the most part “senseless upstarts and 
uncultivated boors.” ‘Sobriety and temperance they 
reckoned among the number of the seven deadly sins,” 
Their life in general was too scandalous for description. 

Much curious information is given concerning the 
facilities, or lack of facilities, for travelling—-the misera- 
ble roads, infested with highwaymen, of some of the most 
noted of whom, like William Nevison and Claud Du 
Vall (as our author writes the name), biographical 
sketches are added. The inns were better than might 
have been expected, superior to those in Continental 
countries, and mine host was often like him portrayed 
by Sir Thomas Overbury as “ consisting of double beer 
and of fellowship.” Of the ale-houses the amiable Izaak 
Walton has given us a fair idea. 

The latter half of the book deals with life in London, 
all phases of which are realistically painted; but on 
these chapters we must resist the temptation to dwell. 
All are as entertaining as they are edifying to the stu- 
dent of sociology. 

' By the way there is a curious error in the title of the 
book outside, ‘‘ 1669” being put for “ 1690.” 





‘*The Toilers of the Field” 
By Richard Jefferies. With portrait. 4. Longmans Green & Co, 
THe VERGILIAN accuracy and minute glance of these 
prose pastorals bring the late Richard Jefferies before 
us almost as an eclogue-writer of the Augustan period, 
touched with the sunshiny warmth of the days of Theo- 
critus. There are people born with country eyes, so to 
speak—eyes that open vividly on rural landscape alone, 
ears that heed only the music and mystery of the fields, 
mouse-like natures that ferret beneath the grain, sniff 
among the flowers, view distant objects, if they be of the 
champaign, with incredible alertness, and reveal senses 
sharpened to intuition by inborn affinity combined with 
loving practice. Such natures see nothing in cities but 
chimneys and soot and uncleanness and selfishness. 
They reverse that peculiar species of madness which 
dreads squares and open places, and about them the 
constricting folds of city life gather and produce moral 
suffocation. Out into illimitable Nature the lives of 
their souls have flowed in curves like those of an ellipse, 
which always return upon themselves. The free ex- 
‘panses of heaven and horizon are part and parcel of 
these souls, their extension and background, if not play- 
greund, Old Heriod's soul dwelt in such vast per- 
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ipheries ; the ‘ Georgics” lap gently against them with 
the susurrus of a measureless sea; the Sicilian bays of 
the Doric idyllist breathe in a like immeasurable air ; 
and the sunny rhythms of the Roman elegies, of Her- 
mann and Dorothea, of Shakespeare’s shepherds and the 
Miller’s Daughter give back the same mellow response. 
The divine voices of such living broke forth in Keats’s. 
nightingales and Shelley’s skylarks and Wordsworth’s 
preludes :— 

Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 

But to be young was heaven. 
“ Eyes as stars of Twilight fair” are set in these poets” 
heads, and what they see is redolent of 

The silence that is in the starry sky, 

mo The sleep that is among the lonely hills. 

Such silence, such sleep, breaks into beautiful speech 
after a while, and murmurs musically through the rev- 
eries of White of Selborne and Izaak Walton, and the 
Andalusian glow of Fernan Caballero, and even through 
the mystic trochees of the “ Kalevala’”’ and “ Hiawatha.” 
After a while it seeks its secret love under the seas, and 
emerges to speech, Alpheus-like, under the brow of 
Arethusa. 

Thus it is that country life flows from such lips as 
Jefferies’, a whole soulfull of ingathered observation set 
a-tap by circumstance, and running even after death in 
volumes like this, recounting the coming of summer, the 
poem of the golden-crested wren, the life of the farmer 
at home and of field-faring women. Forgotten news- 
papers are scrutinized, and old articles of the now 
famous author turned up to the light with a shove of 
the spade. They have only been mellowing, not decay- 
ing. Fraser's, the Times and Longman's Magazine have 
yielded up various essays, and at length the present vol- 
ume is printed, with a portrait of the author, showing a 
refined face and a rare nature set invincibly towards. 
the fields and all rustic things. The laborer, the hoe- 
ing women, the field flower, the winged and four-footed 
folk, the orchis mascula, with its magic blossom, and the 
pageant of summer have never had historian truer or 
more picture-like in his words about them. 





New Books and New Editions 

THE BROOKLYN ETHICAL ASSOCIATION has issued its fourth: 
volume of lectures, comprising those delivered last winter, and bear- 
ing the title, “Man and the State.” As most of the lecturers are 
ardent disciples of Herbert Spencer, whose diatribes against what 
he deems the tyranny of the State are so well-known, it might be- 
expected that some echo of his peculiar views would be found in 
this book ; but, in fact, there is nothing of the kind, and most of the 
lectures might have been prepared by men who had never heard of 
him or of evolutionism. Only two or three of the lecturers made 
any particular goign va of the evolutionary doctrines, and not one 
seemed disposed to champion Spencer’s ideas of political justice. 
The lecture by Dr. Robert G. Eccles on “ The Study of Applied 
Sociology ” is a rather vehement plea for the application of evolu- 
tionary doctrines in practical politics; but it is one of the weakest 
and most unsatisfactory papers in the book, the author taking the 
ground that progress is independent of human effort. The race 
poe at the South is discussed from different points of view by 

essrs. Le Conte, Barrows and Skilton; and, though nothing new 
is elicited, the subject is treated thoughtfully and in an earnest 
spirit. Mr. Kimball’s paper on “ Moral Questions in Politics” and 
Mr. Chadwick's on “ Education as Related to Citizenship” are 
among the best in the book, since they touch upon the broadest and 
most vital topics in political life. The remaining lectures deal 
mostly with questions of immediate practical interest, such as the 
tariff, the currency, municipal government, the ballot and others; 
and the considerations they present are for the most part familiar. 
On the whole, the lectures will take a creditable rank among popu- 
lar addresses, and to certain classes of minds they will doubtless be 
useful, ($2. D. Appleton & Co.) 


SINCE HERBERT SPENCER, over twenty years ago, by his volume 
called “ Education ” opened the path to a wider field of understand- 
ing and a broader and less arbitrary system of training for children, 
one volume on the subject has succeeded another at brief intervals. 
By omitting to speak of the introduction of German kindergarten 
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methods and the individual efforts of Horace Mann, we do not 
mean to underestimate their influence upon actual school-life, but 
it is Herbert Spencer, we believe, who of recent times has done 
most to awaken a universal interest in the subject in this country, 
and make it one of literary discussion. Latest among this class of 
books and charming in the glimpse we get of the “sweetness and 
light” of which Matthew Arnold speaks, is the little volume by 
Auretta Roys Aldrich, called “ Children, Their Models and Critics.” 
Mrs, Aldrich goes conscientiously into her subject, discussing the 
spirit of fairness, justice, reason and sympathy that alone can bring 
an older 4ntelligence into the community of thought and feeling 
whereby the confidence and obedience of the childish mind are won. 
She has the insight that sees with anointed eyes into the childish 
heart, and the larger purpose in living that makes for character and 
righteousness, She has, moreover, imagination and logical sequence 
° pong aap qualities which make her little book more effective 
in the delivery of its message—a message not to mothers only, but 
to all who realize, to enlarge Joubert’s saying, that “ humanity has 
more need of models than of critics.” (75 cts. Harper & Bros.)—— 

“ HOSPITALITY, in Town and Cotntry,’ a recent addition to the 
Good Form Series, is full of admirable observations on the mutual 
duties of guest and host, and, though hospitality is one of the social 
customs least possible to reduce to crvetuilined rules, it has certain 
outward observances which may be heeded to advantage by the 
well-disposed. Fortunately, one may be in as low estate as Arthur, 
and “ give a welcome with a powerless hand, but with a heart full 
of unstained love,” or as poor as the little French prince who had 
but the decayed pear to offer his gaoler, and yet be capable of dis- 
pensing a true hospitality. (Fred’k A. Stokes Co.) 








SOME YEARS AGO Prof. William Wallace of Oxford published 
a translation of Hegel’s Logic, and he has now reissued it in a 
second edition with an introduction and numerous notes. The 
work itself, which is rather a metaphysic than a logic, does not 
seem to us of much value; not a little of it being fantastic and false, 
while almost all of it is obscure. We shall not give here any ana- 
lysis of it, as it is already known to metaphysical students, and other 
persons would not find such an analysis intelligible. Hegel’s sys- 
tem has long since lost its tg vii in Germany, and is now kept 
alive chiefly by the efforts of a few ardent disciples in England and 
America, of whom Prof. Wallace is one of the most eminent. In 
our opinion the entire method of Hegel is wrong, and his philoso- 
phy as a whole of no value; yet occasional observations occur in 
this, as in his other works, which are well worthy of attention. Un- 
fortunately, however, there is so much chaff with the wheat that 
there is no small difficulty in picking out the grains. At the present 
time the trend of philosophic thought is decidedly away from the 
doctrine and method of this book; and, ie F se tendencies 
may also be ephemeral, we doubt if much of Hegel’s = will 
y embodied in the philosophy of the future. ($2.50. acmillan 

Co.) 





“THE ADVENTURES OF A BLOCKADE-RUNNER;; or, Trade in 
Time of Way” is a record of the personal experiences of William 
Watson in the contraband trade of the Confederate States during 
the blockade by the Federal forces. The author had varied for- 
tunes as owner, master and supercargo of a small schooner plying 
between the West Indies sad different ports of the South. He 
makes “ no pretensions to literary abilities, but endeavors to relate, 
in a plain, blunt way, events just as they happened.” However 
thrilling’ these events may have been to the actors, the narrator has 
not made them so to the reader. ‘His failure results chiefly from 
prolixity in the relation of exciting incidents, and the introduction 
‘of commonplace happenings fit enough to be recorded in a log- 
book, but devoid of interest to the general reader. Relieved of its 
driftwood, and compressed into a third of its present bulk, the vol- 
ume might prove a readable account of this particular feature of 
blockade-running. ($1.50. Macmillan & Co.)——Our Animal 
Friends is an illustrated a oar ublished by the Ameri- 
an Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, Its nineteenth 
bound volume (Sept. '91—Aug. 92) contains many interesting essays 
‘on horses, dogs, birds and other animals, reports of societies, re- 
views and rege ecvertn ae P sae are animal = ‘ed 
young people, handsomely illustrated, and papers on natural his- 
tory, similarly adorned. (Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
) ; 





THE TOWN OF PLYMOUTH, MASss., has done a good thing in 
‘publist-ing its old records, and thus ing accessible the authentic 
writings of the public acts of the first settlers and their immediate 
descendants. ¢ first pry volume included the first volume of 
‘the original records an of the second, and closed with 
the record of the town on May 21,1705. The present 
volume includes the remainder of the second volume of the original 
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records and 104 
to records of 
to votes relating to the prudential affairs of the town. Perhaps the 
oldest street in the United States is Leyden Street, which recalls 
the second of the three homes of the Pilgrims. While the bulk of 
this volume is taken up with uninteresting details, there are to be 
found here and there quaint bits of information upon which the 
novelist or poet could construct charming romances. We find the 
people in those days had much to do in keeping up their 
ences and restraining the liberty of hogs and cows, and that they 
must have been considerably pestered by the wolves, since they 
offered bounties for the heads of these creatures, It is good, how- 
ever, to noticé that the fattest item in one of the bills in 1708 is for 
the schoolmaster, while the ringing of the bell and sweeping-out of 
the meeting-house were properly attended to, The coal-shed of 
the Electric Light Co. in Leyden Street stands on the lot granted to 
Timothy Morton, and in various ways the locations of the ancient 
and historic places are marked. Occasionally a note at the foot of 
a helps to show that the editing has been done conscientiously, 
while at the same time light is cast upon the past by an intelligent 
knowledge of the present. The woik is very well indexed, and, we 
trust, will have successors, (Boston: W. B. Clarke & Co.) 


s of the third. Its contents are devoted chiefly 
's, grants of land, the laying-out of streets, and 





CHARLES WILLEBY, in his “Frederic Francois Chopin,” has 
striven to meet the desires of those music-lovers who have long 
wished for a brief but accurate life of the famous composer. Hith- 
erto all the biographies which were brief were not accurate, and the 
only trustworthy work—that of Prof. Niecks—was not only large, 
but expensive. Relying chiefly upon the researches of Niecks and 
upon such additional information as he could get from newspapers and 
letters, Mr. Willeby has produced a comprehensive and convenient 
account of Chopin's career. His discussions of the master’s com- 

sitions, however, will not add anything to the general unde. atand- 
ing of these subtle works. Indeed, many pages of Mr. Willeby’s 
book, which are filled with most unsuggestive comments, might 
better have been omitted, ($3. Charles Scribner's Sons.)——A 
LITTLE BOOK, called “Chopin: A short Account of His Life and 
Works,” by Edward Francis, which can actually be put in one's 
waistcoat pocket and which is bound in a agg! bit of lilac satin, is 
one of the inviting bits of holiday literature. Small as the book is, 
it contains nearly 16,000 words and is well-written. (Brentano's 
Petite Library..——‘A NOBLE ART: Three Lectufes on the Evo- 
lution and Construction of the Piano,” by Fanny Morris Smith, is a 
handsomely printed, well illustrated, and bly written pamphlet, 
covering concisely the ground indicated by the title, It is particu- 
larly interesting in its account of the most recent additions to the 
mechanism of the instrument. (G. Schirmer.) 





THE Rev, J. A. ZAHM has done a real service to students of 
musical science in his “Sound and Music.” He has condensed in 
a single volume of convenient size all the knowledge contained in 
the large work cf Helmholtz rion with the additions to accous- 
tical science of Dr, Rudolph Kénig. The volume is, therefore, an 
excellent compendium. It is written in a fluent, comprehensible 
style, and is amply illustrated. It is worthy of perusal, not only by 
the musical scientist, but by the artist and the critic. (§3.50, A, 
C. McClurg & Co.)—-ANNA, COMTESSE DE BREMONT, was once 
a contralto singer in America; but it does not necessarily follow that 
she is an example of the unfitness of musicians to write about their 
own art. No doubt she is an admirable Comtesse; she never was 
a great musician, and her “ World of Music” demonstrates that she 
is not a great critic. Three volumes— The Great Composers,’ 
“The Great Virtuosi” and “ The Great Singers "—are com 
under the general title. It is not too much to say that these three 
volumes contain the most turgid, ecstatic and worthless comment 
ever seen outside of a frontier newspaper. There is no reason why 
the rubbish should have been ee There is one reason. 
for reading it: it is funny. ¢ rentano’s..——-IN HIS “ SCIENC’ 
AND ART of Music,” Robert Challoner has endeavored to 
rgusic schools with a working text-book of musical history and theory. 
The serious objection which must be made to the work is that the 
form—that of question and answer—has frequently led the author 
into a brevity which leaves important facts without sufficient ex- 
planation. In the hands of a conscientious and sympathetic teacher, 

‘ready and able to supply these ge co segeere there is no reason why 
the book should not be useful. (Oliver Ditson Co.) 


THE HISTORY of “ The Seal of the United States, How it was 
Developed and Adopted,” of which a thousand copies have been 
printed at ne porereren PAlgec ti is yan ge record of The 
tempts at design ple who knew v: tle of design, 
ret consults cot By to consider the matter consisted of Dr. 
Franklin, John Adams and Thomas Jefferson, and they concocted a 





design in words which, exhibited picker by Benjamin J, 
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showed a battle-scene on the front and a reverse made up of shields 
of the States, looking like a clock face. The second design has a 
Goddess of Li in crinoline, with a shield of bars and a glory 
of stars supported by War and Peace on the reverse. The desi 
-chosen on June 20, 1782, had the familiar eagle with shield and for 
reverse an unfinished pyramid. Of this all later designs are but 
a cage is. rere db cog facsimiles of Sar 
ings and two. plates jn colors,.( ington : Department o' ¢.) 
eT HE GREAT WORLD'S FARM,” br Selina Gaye, puts in popular 
shape the information about soils, plants and insects which has 
usually to be sought for in separate treatises, or, at best, in works 
on agriculture. ere is so much of geology as is necessary to 
indicate how the conditions essential to plant life have been 
t about. Plants themselves are treated as living creatures ; 
attention is not directed to details of structure that escape ordinary 
observation, nor to theories of relationship, but to their modes of 
Alber distribution and reproduction ; and many curious facts are 
rought forward from various sources as to the importance of in- 
sect aid in the latter function. The line of observation and reason- 
ings, in short, such as the ordinary reader, young and old, can 
follow, and we can heartily recommend the book to whoever wishes 
to know the salient facts about plant life without troubling himself 
to acquire a knowledge of scientific minutia, to study which to any 
pred would require a vast deal of time: The illustrations are new 
an - ($1.50. Macmillan & Co.) ’ 


THE HUMOR of Mr. Anstey’s ‘‘ Voces Populi: Second Series ” is 
too often of the sort that cannot be appreciated out of the locality 
that gives it birth. If the author were an American, it would be 

provincial, and, though we are somewhat familiar with Lon- 
don, we find much of it dreary. In fact, Mr. Anstey is most humor- 
ous when he is least like life. ‘The usual jocose 'Arry,” as he 
presents him, is not at all “usual,” being jocose not only in inten- 
tion but in fact. The dialect, which is ogi correct to a shade, 
does not materially help his witticisms. But Mr. Partridge’s sketches 
are funny in exact proportion to their truth, His morbid man at 
the horse-show, his enthusiast at the picture-show, his stolid assist- 
ant at the auction-sale, his young lady cn skates, and his admiring 
sweeper—all are hugely laughable; but he is at his best in depict- 
ing theatrical oddities, conjurers, conceri-hall singers and dancers, 
and the like. _And we need hardly add that it requires a great deal 
of cleverness to extract any real fun from them. ($1.75. Long- 
mans, Green & Co.) 

MR, JULIAN RALPH’s book on “ Chicago and the World's Fair” 
was undertaken rather prematurely, when there was little to be 
studied but plans and aims. But he has made the most of what will, 
be, so far as ee is concerned, the main exhibit—that is to say, 
oy tiga That city will be much astonished if the World’s 
Fair not turn out to be only a side-show, and if those who go 
to look at it do not spend most of their time admiring her crib, her 

-houses and her railroads. Still, rather more than half the 
volume is devoted to the Fair, its buildings, its promoters and its 
possibilities. There are numerous illustrations, mostly from photo- 
— of buildings in course of erection. ($3. Harper & Bros.) 

MUCH HAS been written about the proper and most healthful 

form of dress, the colors and materials most suitable to certain ages 

and conditions that we hesitate to read any more on the subject. 

But the authors of “ Beauty of Form and Grace of Vesture,” Frances 

Mary Steele and Elizabeth Livingston Steele Adams, have some new 

suggestions to offer, such as that gray is more becoming than black 

for persons over middle , and that artistic jewelry is not only 

more beautiful in itself, but is more becoming to the wearer than a 

Id and diamonds, Good advice is given as to 

food, the authors being aware that in most cases beauty 

i of a healthy condition of mind and body. Many 

of the illustrations are engravings in half-tone from well-known 
paintings and statues, ($1.75. id, Mead: & Co.) * " 


“FRANCE IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1830-1890,” by 
W. Latimer, is a good popular account of the country and 

period. It does not lay claim to any special originality of re- 
search, having been mainly compiled from “ articles contributed to 
and tie ly by contem writers, French, Eng- 

lish and American.” The author apologizes for not giving credit 
to all the sources from which she has drawn her material on the 
“had not at first intended the work for publica- 
omitted to make notes which would have en- 


patch-work api 
Vy an agreeable and use- 
subject. The twenty-two 
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portraits of the leading men and women who figure in the history 
add much to the interest of the book. These are admirably ex- 
ecuted, and the typography is in all respects praiseworthy. ($2.50, 
A. C, McClurg & Co.) 


In “Le ROMAN AUX EtATS-UNIS,” M.. Hi Vagonay of 
Ghent presents a sketchy and “ skimmy” study of-the romance as. 
distinguished from the novel in the United States, concluding with 
the judgment that, barring two or three names, the States have 
only novelists, not romance-writers, to oppose to such names as. 
Bourget, Maupassant, Daudet, Loti, Gautier, Conscience, Caballero, 
Manzoni, Cremer (?), Tschokke, Tegner, Jokai, Hoffmann and 
Auerbach. For his part, he likes pafozs, but he objects to “ un dia- 
lecte hérissé d' apostrophes” —and there are not a few who will sym- 
pathize with him! (Ghent: Le Magazin Littéraire.——* BITS. 
OF LOUISIANA FOLK-LORE” is an interesting contribution by 
Prof. Alcée Fortier to the study of provincialism in speech and lit- 
erature as shown by the French population of Louisiana in more 
illiterate corners. here are ten tales in Jafozs, involving as dra- 
matis tg eaned Compair Goat, Compair (Brer) Rabbit, “A Woman 
Turned Monkey,” and other charming figures of the nursery and the 
wildwood. On these follow translations, commentary, proverbs, 
sayings and songs by named and anonymous authors. Incidentally 
the author—a Tesblens Creole~-excoriates the inaccuracies of 
Cable in his essays on Louisiana Creole songs and lingo. “It 
would be easy to correct the hundred and one errors in Mr. Cable’s. 
articles on the slave songs,” he says, “ but this would lead me too 
far” (p. 63). The pamphlet is reprinted from the Transactions of 
the Modern Language Association. 


Shakespeariana 
EDITED BY DR. W. J. ROLFE, CAMBRIDGE, MASss, 


The “ Ariel” Shakespeare.—This new miniature edition differs. 
from others in giving a separate volume to each play. This allows. 
the use of larger type (brevier), while the size of the book is only 5 
by 3% inches and about half an inch thick, The binding is in dark- 
Olive, flexible leather, with gilt top and untrimmed edges. Each 
volume is put up in a neat paper box, and is sold for 75 cents. 
Frank Howard's outline illustrations, first published some sixty 
years ago, are reproduced for this edition; but, to my thinking, they 
are very feeble. The text is a good one, though no editor’s name is 
given. 

The publishers announce that the volumes will appear in groups 
of seven: the first containing seven comedies; the second, seven 
histories ; and the third, seven tragedies, Whether the other six- 
teen plays are to be included in the edition is not stated ; but it is 
improbable that comedies like the “ Merry Wives,” “ The Taming of 
the Shrew,” “Measure for Measure,” etc., would be omitted. Of the 
histories, only the three parts of “ Henry VI.” are left out of the list 
for the second group ; the tragedies for the third p are not yet 
announced. The edition is so pretty and convenient that it would 
be a pity not to make it complete. (G, P. Putnam’s Sons,) 

— ad 

“ Primero” and “ Poker.”—Mr. Brander Matthews sends me 
the following note :— 

Are you i justified in saying that primero is a game ‘‘ now un- 
*nown.” The name is unknown, but the game itself survives. 
abundantly, being known as poker. In a little paper of mine on 
‘** Poker-talk” (reprinted in a book of essaylets called ‘‘ Pen and 
Ink”) I showed the development of primero into poker. 

In referring to primero as now unknown, I simply followed 
Schmidt and the commentators, who mean of course that the game, 
in its original form, has gone out of use. According to the “ Com- 
pleat Gamester,” publis in 1680, it ceased to played after 
Ombre became fashionable. I had not had the pleasure. of capa, 
Mr. Matthews’s paper on the relations of primero and poker, an 
have to confess myself all anes in the latter game. 

To the critics and wer ys , however, primero appears to 
be “quite unknown.” “The Century Dictionary” defines it thus : 
“An old game of cards, It is not known precisely how the game: 
was played. Each player seems to have held four cards; a flush 
was the best hand, and a grime, or one in which all four cards. 
were of different suits, the next best.” Nares, in his useful “ Glos- 
sary,” has a long note on “primero, prime or primavista.” He: 

ives the following account of the game from t’s Notes on. 
abelais :— : 

Each player had four cards dealt to him, one by one; the seven 
was the neg card in point of number that he could avail him- 
self of, which counted for twenty-one ; the six counted for eighteen, 
the five for fifteen, and ace for the same ; but the two, the three and. 
the four, for their respective points only. The knave of diamonds. 
was commonly fixed spon for the gwinola, which the ape ph might 
make what card or suit he thought proper. If the cards were of 
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different suiis, the highest number was the primero [or prime] ; but 
if they were all of one color, he that held them won the flush. 


It was reckoned rather 2 gambling game. Nares quotes “ Greene’s 


hig a ” :—“ Primero, why, I thou hadst not been so 
much gamester as to play at it.” The lexi her add that prim- 
ero is “ introduced in several grammatical di 


» from which 

something may be learned res ing it, but still imperfectly.” He 

es such dialogues from Florio's “ Second Frutes ” (1591) and 

inshev’s “Spanish Dialogues ” (1 599). The latter, which is the 
more explanatory of the two, is as 







ollows (I modernize the spell- 


L. 1 take it that it is called primero because it hath the first place 
at the play at cards. 

R. Let us go; what is the sum that we play for? 

M. Two shillings stake, and eight shillings rest. 

ZL. Then shuffle the cards well. 

0. 1 lift to see who shall deal ; it must be a coat card, 
not be a coat with never a blank in my purse. 

R. I did lift an ace. 

L. 1a four. 

M. 1a six, whereby I am the eldest hand. 

O. Let the cards come to me, for I deal them: one, two, three, 
four ; one, two, three, four. 


I wonld 


M. Pass 
R. Pass. 
L. Pass. 
0. I set so much. 
M., I will none. 
&. V'll none 
ZL. I must of force see it ; deal the cards. 
M. Give me four-cards ; I'll see as much as he sets. 
&. See here my rest ; let every one be in, 
M, 1 am come to pass again. 
R. And I too. 
Z. I do the selfsame. 
O. I sit my rest. 
M. I'll see it. 
R. Talso 
LZ. I cannot give it over, 
M. 1 was a small prime. 
Z. 1 am flush. ’ 
M. I would you were not. 
* * * * * 
O. I made five and fifty, with which I win his prime 


Z. ' flush, whereby I draw. 

R. I play no more at this play. 

M. Neither I at any other, for I must go about a business that 
concerns me. 
ZL. Pages, take every one two shillings ap’ece of the winnings. 
Peel I pray God you may receive it a hundred-fold. 

P. [the other Page]. in heaven I pray God you may find it 
hanged on a hook. 


The reader who desires to know how this old game was devel- 
oped into the modern poker can consult. Mr. Matthews’s essay. 


Certain Readings in “As You Like It.” Madame Modjeska has 
a pleasant article on “ The Character of Rosalind” in the Boston 
Sunday Herald for Dec. 18th. In a foot-note she says :— 

I have ‘noticed that in some stage editions this sentence [iii. 2. 
396] is changed as follows :—“ For simply your having #o beard is 
a younger brother’s revenue.” She continues:— 


The correct reading is, ‘“‘your having in beard.” The 
word ‘‘having” is used here asa noun. Your “having,” or your 
wealth, in beard is as much as a ene brother's revenue. It is 
used in the same meaning in “Twelfth Night.” Viola says to 
Antonio; ‘‘ I'll lend you something; my having is not much.’ 

I have also perceived another mistake. In the first scene of the 
third act, after Celia’s reading of the poem, Rosalind exclaims: 

Oh, most gentle pulpiter, what tedioas homily of love have you 
wearied your parishioners withal.” In seme new editions the word 

pulpiter” has been changed to ‘' Jupiter,” which strikes me as an 

re serror, If it is meant for an exclamation, then how can 
Jupiter be called. ‘‘ most gentle,” and if it belongs to the sentence 
and is applied to Celia, then how can Jupiter deliver homilies to 
his “ parishioners?” In the old editions the word “ pulpiter” is 
and it is perfectly clear. Rosalind calls Celia ‘‘ most gentle 
a »” and chafis her for delivering such tedious homilies of 
jove to her parishioners. 
_The reading “ no having” is found in the second (1632) and later 
“folios, but is not ad by any reputable modern r. It is 















licted $ speech in the same scene (219): “ Nay, he 
th but a beard”; which is. precisely what Rosalind means 
corr it to a younger brother's revenue. 


wher comment on the second passage Gil. 1. 163) Madame Mod- 
jeska is wrong in assuming that “O most an !” is the 

hal reading. If it had been, we may be sure 
d have changed “ pulpiter” to “ Jpuiter ” or an 







else. . 


had many silent listeners and o 


no editor 
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of all the folios and of the 


fact is, that “Jupiter” is the readin 
modern “ pulpi 


great majority o editions, piter ” is a conjecture 
of Mr. James ing, which has been adopted by the Cambridge 
editors and a few others As Grant White remarks, it is “ ingen- 
ious and plausible rather than satisfactory,” It is a serious objec- 
tion-te it that Shakes does, not elsewhere use the word, and I 
do not know that it is found in any other author, “The Century 
Dictionary " gives no other example of it. There is really no neces- 
sity for the emendation. The comparison of Celia to a tiresome 
preacher is natural and complete without it. The original reading 
is, moreover, corroborated by Rosalind’s exclamation in ii. 4. 1: 
“O Jupiter, how weary are my spirits!” For myself, I see nothi 
articularly perplexing in the “ most gentle.” If the expression 

n “O most gentle Jupiter, preserve us!” or “have mercy upon 
us!” (like “Cupid have mercy!” in i. 3. 1.), I fancy that nobody 
would have been puzzled by it. Compare Cymbeline, i. 1. 115: 
“You —_ gods, give me but this I have,” etc. Gen#/e, in the 
sense of kind, gracious, is very common in Shakespeare. 





Old Chums 


“Ir I pie First,” my old chum paused to say, 
“Mind ! not a whimper of regret ;—instead, 


Laugh, and be glad, asI shall. Being dead, 
I shall not lodge so very far away 
But that our mirth shall mingle. So, the day 


The word comes, joy with me,” ‘I'll try,” I said, 
Though, even speaking, sighed and shook my head 
And turned, with misted eyes. His roundelay 
Rang gaily on the stair; and then the door 
Oe eadd and—closed. A something of the clear, 
Hale hope, and force of wholesome faith he had 
Abided with me—strengthened more and more,— 
Then—then they brought his broken body here ; 
And I laughed—whisperingly. And we were glad. 
James Wuitcoms RILEy, 





The Acquittal of Prof. Briggs 


THE WORLD MOVES on, and men go on thinking, and 
one of the chief signs of the world’s movement is its 
growing willingness to let menthink. The people who 
block the wheels and fetter the limbs are neither so many 
nor so strong asthey usedtobe. They are found mainly 
in Russia, Turkey and similar lands, in those parts we 
do not live, nor are our habits quite those of our own 
ancestors eight or ten generations back, Our minds 
have grown more hospitable. That this temper may be- 
come genial indifference is doubtless a danger, yet proba- 
bly not an imminent danger to so conservative and stal- 
wart a body as the Presbyterian Church. We are free, 
therefvre, to take satisfactidn in the recent vote of the 
Presbytery of New York not to sustain the charges of 
heresy brought against Prof. Bri without fearing 
that this highly venerable ecclesiastical craft has thrown 
its compass overboard, ‘ 

Prof. Briggs hus become known far beyond the limits 
of theological schools as a man of fertile mind who com- 
bines learning and vigor to a marked degree, who likes 
to have true opinions, and when he thinks he has gained 
any, tells what they are, with self-forgetting directness 
and simplicity; from the view-point of the cautious, a 
most impolitic man, hitting prejudices snd startling slug- 
gish respectability right and left, but endearing himself 
to many hearts as such men will; aman who has helped, 
and stimulated and guided more of his fellows, probably, 
than have ever told him so, His books and articles have 
nad many silent readers, and his public contentions have 
rvers, whose interest 
is touched with profound gratitude. 

It is curious, but characteristic in such a case, that one 
cares about congratulating not so much the man who 
has been acquitted as the body that has acquitted him. 
Prof. Briggs does, indeed, seem to have succeeded in 
showing that his theo opinions are not out of 
keeping with historic Presbyterianism, that he is no rash 
innovator, certainly no iconoclast; and that whatever 
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appears novel and strange ir his views is either a sound 
development out of c statements of his Church, or a 
construction upon — not covered by those state- 
ments, with a use of materials that they sanction. 
for the Church and the thoughtful world in general, 
which are somewhat larger than Presbyterianisrn, this 
is not the point of chief interest. It is plain enough to 
those who have been watching this conflict (a thing well 
worth while for any lover of his kind) that Prof. Briggs 
has been fighting a triple battle. He has contended for 
his own orthodoxy, no doubt, but this is only a small 
art of it. He has contended also for the recognition of 
arge truths, with breathing space and hope dwelling in 
them; and he has contended for liberty of thought and 


speech. The vindication of his orthodoxy is good for~ 


him, because it shows that he is not unwarrantably re- 
maining in a communion too narrow for him. But it is 
better for the Presbytery of New York, because it demon- 
strates the existence therein of a love for ordered and 
constitutional freedom, and of a willingness to contem- 

late, and, if they prove well-supported, to entertain the 
arge truths which Prof. Briggs has urged. It is wrong 
to consider the outcome of this trial as chiefly a personal 
vindication, a triumph for Prof. Briggs, The best points 
of the victory belong to the Presbytery, and the Church. 

Not that the victory is sweeping, or necessarily finai. 
The majority is slender—on one charge ominously so, 
A change of three or four votes in the hundred and 
twenty-eight or thirty would have committed the Pres- 
bytery to the opinion that it is heresy to think there ma 
have been errors in the original texts of Scripture—al- 
though if votes could be weighed instead of counted, 
the margin would be far more liberal. It is understood, 
also, that the elaborate Presbyterian system provides 
two superior courts to which the ease may be carried, 
and the newspapers have it that the determined and de- 
feated prosecution will not hesitate to appeal at once to 
the highest tribunal, among whose five hundred mem- 
bers they look for an easy majority. Outsiders may say 
that this haste looks like fearof longer discussion ; they 
may naturally be surprised at the survival of the usage 
which is supposed to permit a public prosecutor to 
appeal, and so put an acquitted man a second time in 
jeopardy for the same alleged offence; and the just- 
minded may point out the inequity of compelling a 
General Assembly of this year, in pronouncing upon 
Prof. Briggs’s case, to thus indirectly decide the similar 
case of Prof. Smith in Ohio, which in due course would 
not reach the Assembly uatil 1894 ; but these are mat- 
ters which Presbyterians must settle with their own con- 
sciences. Synods and Assemblies may yet summon to 
judgment Prof. Briggs and those like-minded, and may 
condemn them. In doing so, they will present the mel- 
ancholy spectacle of sincere and learned folly, of intel- 
ligent and virtuous suicide. No Church has the promise 

the future if it cast out beliefs that may prove true, 
or brave and honest men who protest their loyalty. 

One of Milton's editors says :—“ The ‘Areopagitica,’ 
as well as the ‘Tractate on Education,’ was published 
in 1644, with the design of convincing the Presbyterians 
—who, being now in power, were mirthicking the intol- 
rant example set them by the prelates—of the iniquity 
and impolicy of endeavoring the suppression of opinions 
a And Milton himself, writing in an age more 

logical but not more active-minded than ours, re- 
marks :—“A little generous prudence, a little forbear- 
ance of one another, and some grain of charity might 
win all these ce gee to join and unite into one gen- 
eral and brother y search after truth; could we but 
forego this prelatical tradition of crowding free con- 
sciences and Christian liberties into canons and pre- 


cepts of men.” 
Vventeenth century does not 


ur advance upon the 
lie in any ability to utter noble things more nobly than 
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Milton did, but, perhaps, to some degree, in a wider and . 
deeper response to them. Certain it is that outside of 
restricted circles there is little left but a more or less in- 
dulgent contempt for the effort to permanently enjoin 
the mind. “And he who were pleasantly disposed,” as 
Milton said of the book-licensing of his day, “could not 
well avoid to liken it to the exploit of that gallant man 


who thought to pound up the crows by shutting his park 
gate.”’ 


Boston Letter 


THE AMERICAN FOLK-LORE SOCIETY gathered at the Hotel 
Brunswick last Wednesday and talked of early literature for a num- 


‘ber of hours without apparently growing in the slightest degree 


weary of the subject. Judging by the facts brought out, one can- 
not wonder at this sustained interest. As Prof. Putnam, the Presi- 
dent of the Society, was absent, Prof. Henry C. Bolton of New 
York presided. Prof. E. S. Morris of Salem gave the welcome of 
the Boston Society, Secretary W. W. Newell announced that two 
new branches had been formed, one in NeW Orleans, the other in 
Montreal, and recommended that the Society become a regular 
corporate ofganization. It was also announced that a series of 
special works would be printed, the first volume now ready for the 
“agnesd having the title oF “ Louisiana Folk-Lore” and being written 
y Prof. Alcée Fortier. The Society numbers 477 members, 

Then the members told their stories and gave valuable informa- 
tion regarding folk-lore. The Rev. Dr. J. Owen Dorsey of the 
Bureau of Ethnology, Washington, told rather an amusing story 
about the folk-lore riddles he got from the Indians. He thought they 
were splendid examples for study, and pondered over them deeply. 
Indeed, he was so impressed with their value that he had them pub- 
lished in book-form—only t~ learn two or three years afterwards, 
from a young Indian brave, that the riddles were simply worked 
over from riddles told by the white children to the boys and girls of 
the red men on the frontier. In fact, I think he said they originally 
came from Zhe Youth's Companion. Dr. Dorsey had met in 
Louisiana the survivors of the Biloxi tribe, and from an aged woman 
of that branch of the Sioux family he had obtained the myth oi “ The 
Rabbit and the Frenchman” and “The Rabbit and the gg 
Bear ”’—stories much in the vein of the Grimm fairy-tales. 
curious anecdote was told by Dr. Dorsey regarding one of the 
superstitions of the Indians. He said that these myths and legends 
were told by them chiefly during the winter, as they thought 
the rattlesnakes would bite them if they told them in the sum- 
mer-time, Prof. Adolph Gerber of Earlham College, Richmond, 
Ind., described the relations of the tales of Uncle Remus to the 
animal stories of other countries, and went on to show that these 
American tales had many parallels in the folk-lore literature of 
Europe and Africa. Their earliest “origin he thought in all prob- 
ability was India. The actors were always animals, “ Brer Rab- 
bit” being the chief; and their purpose was to celebrate the victory 
of cunning and craft over brute force. Finally Prof. Gerber said 
that he found only ten of Uncle Remus’s stories which he could not 
trace to the old continents. Referring to this supremacy given to 
“Brer Rabbit,” the Rev. Dr, Griffis said that in the folk-lore of 
yee the cunning of the rabbit was brought out by always giving 

im the advantage over other animals, and especially over the smart 
badger. It was rather interesting to learn from Miss Abby Langdon 
Alger of Boston that some of the Indians of Maine continue to 
save themselves and their dwellings from the powers above by fire 
sacrifices, 

Writing of Dr. Griffis reminds me of a very pleasant compliment 
paid to him by the members of the er tthe At which he is about 
to retire. On Friday the society presented Dr. and Mrs. Griffis 
and the children with a purse of Fs in appreciation of faithful 
and devoted service. Dr. Griffis is succeeded in the pulpit of the 
Shawmut Church by the Rev. W. E. Barton of Wellington, Ohio. 
Mr, Barton, who is thirty-one years of age, is the author of a book 
entitled “ Life in the Hills of Kentucky.” He is at present a lec- 
turer at Oberlin College, as well as a preacher. 

A bronze statue in memory of William Lloyd Garrison is to be 
erected in the city of Newbu rt, where the famous anti-slavery 
agitator was born. William H. Swasey gives the statue to the city, © 
and D, M., French is making the clay model. The statue is to be 
of colossal size, and will represent Garrison with his arm raised de- 
livering an address. It is expected that the monument will be un- 
veiled on the Fourth of July. At present the old city of Newbury- — 
port has only one statue—-a bronze George W. on, from a 
model = J. Q A. Ward, given to the city by the late Daniel 1. Ten- 
ney of New York. is 

ton is still stirred up about its statues, or rather the members — 
of the City Council are trying to keep the kettle boiling. One of 
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the Aldermen has recommended that the Mayor petition the Legis- 
dature to repeal the act which created the Art mission of the 
-City, and another City Father has emphatically declared that he be- 
ilieves the Art Commission to be a useless. body. But the citizens 
of Boston who know the high character of the members of the Com- 
mission do not care for demagogues’ talk, and their prejudiced words 
-will have little effect. This particular order was rejected after a 
sstrong fight. 
Readers of Zhe Crétic may remember that a number of months 
ago I wrote about the squabble in Providence over the statue de- 
signed by Henry H. Kitson of Boston for the Providence Park. 
Some of the citizens maintained that it was a plagiarism, its design, 
ahey said, being an imitation of a design by Herbert Adams of 
Fitchburg. 1am not an art-critic, and do not claim any special 
-knowledge on the subject, but I confess I could not see much simi- 
darity in the fountain of Mr. Kitson with its sturdy man bearing 
.aloft on his shoulders a playful boy, and the fountain of Mr. Adams 
with its two boys at play in the water, except that in both cases the 
figures were nude—a resemblance which all will probably admit is 
enerally characteristic of statues. But Mr. Kitson was willing to 
z what he could to please his Providence critics, and so has made 
.an entirely new design, which is novr on exhibition at his studio. It 
* gepresents a sturdy man (nude) holding aloft by one hand a broad- 
“winged eagle, while with the other arm, drawn back as if to strike, 
he prepares to contest the supremacy of his race with the king bird 
of the air. The design is full of vigor. 
One of our prominent Boston artists, Mr. Charles W. Sanderson, 
suffered a severe loss by fire.on Sunday night, The building in 
which he has a studio was partly burned, and though the flames 
did not reach his room, yet the heat almost ruined many paintings. 
The two pictures which he had intended for the World’s Fair—a 
Jandscape, and a Madonna with the Christ child—were completely 
auined, The private office of Mr. Edwin T. Mead, the editor of 
The New England Magazine, was. also slightly damaged by smoke 
and water. 
Very sudden was the death of Prof. Eben Norton Horsford. Up 
4o the very day of his death -he was in his usual good health, but at 
three o’clock on Sunday morning he was stricken with heart-disease, 
ss and at 430 in the afternoon he passed away. He leaves a widow 
au 
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and five hters. 
y BOSTON, fon. 3, 1893. CuHarLEs E, L, WINGATE. 
. Lounger 
ht IN TURNING OVER the pages of the English edition of Zhe Re- 
n= -‘wiew of Reviews the other day, my eye was caught by a familiar 
d, face among the portraits. : Familiar though it was, I could not 
he “* place” it until I saw the name exideensath— Livingston Hopkins. 
se Then I remembered. But what had he done to have a page given 
of to him in the Review? ‘Mr. Hopkins, the brilliant Australian 
b- Caricaturist,” the opening sentence lian, and then I read on, and 
b- jearned how this young man from Ohio was making fame and fortune 
ry -at the Antipodes by his comic art. Years ago, when Zhe Century 
id Magazine was Scribner's Monthly, a young man from the West 
ot ‘was employed in its office to address wrappers and make himself 
to generally useful. He was an overgrown youth, with ink-black hair, 
of 4 new beard and dark eyes, whose lids drooped at the corners and 
ng gave him a most mournful expression. He addressed wrappers 
art very badly, for he was always looking out of the window and seein 
on ‘funny things in the street below, which he immediately transferr 
to to the paper before him. His drawings were crude, but full of 
ire Spirit and humor, and he was determined to be a caricaturist and 

not a clerk, Study in a down-town studio gave him the knowledge 
nt mecessary to the realization of his ambition, and now he keeps 
ut Australia in a roar—which goes to show what a man can do when 
ffis working in the line of his tastes. As a clerk he was considered 
ful dull by is associates, but as a caricaturist an admiring constituency 
the calls him “ brilliant.” 
ok 
0 ‘ 
ec- As The Critic finds its way to every onan of the globe, it is 

not sacrating that it should reach the li table of the author 
be of “A Social Departure” at her home in Calcutta. In a recent 
ery number it stated, evidently on the authority of some uninformed 
ity, ’ m, that Mrs. Cotes (Sara Jeanette Duncan) had “ given up her 
be in India and returned to Canada. The het climate did not 
de- Agree with a constitution accustomed to the rigors of the Canadian 
un- 4 winter.” I am now informed, upon the best authority, that Mrs. 
ry- Cotes has just returned to Calcutta after a ying vist to America, 
1 ae -and that she has no intention of leaving India, whose climate suits 
‘en- her particularly well. She prefers the rigors of a Canadian winter 

. ‘best “in the frosty distance, though they are pleasant enough to 

ers wmuse upon with the thermometer at 105°.” 
e of 











Critic 


Mrs, COTES’S LETTER:reached me while the storm that ushered 
in the New Year was howling outside my house, and forcing: in the 7 
icy wind through innumerable openings in the window-sashes. It . 
was one of those days when the furnace sends up only cold air ; 
through the registers, and the burning logs in the open fireplaces fill 
the rooms with smoke. In these circumstances, the, thermometer 
at 105° does not seem so unattractive, though I dare say that if I 
were experiencing the effects of such a temperature the “ rigors of 
a Canadian winter” would in their turn appear delightful. I prefer 
.cold bracing weather to the heats of summer; but I do like reason- 
ably warm rooms in winter, and should like to discover a furnace 
that would do its duty when the mercury drops below thirty-two, 
and the wind whistles through the bare branches of the trees. 





The Sun recently contained an interesting interview with Mr. J. 
Emery McLean, “a native of Canada, nearly thirty years of age, 
quite six feet two inches in: stature,” who reads proof in 242 lan- 
guages forthe American Bible Society. One of the principal points 
made. by 7he Sun in this article was that Mr. McLean receives 
only $21 a week for this arduous arid expert work; but the most 
striking thing about it to my mind was the fact that, while he cor- 
rects proofs in 242 languages, he understands none but English. 
“For instance,” says Mr. McLean, “if I am reading a proof in 
Koordish or Arabic, I read by comparison—that is, I have the 
original before me, and correct the errors in the proof by form, and 
that entails the greatest possible exhaustion.” His work is done entirely 
by the eye, atie very trying. It is no infrequent thing for him to 
break down and have to take a long rest, but: he works just as hard 
again when he returns to his desk. I can imagine much less ex- 
acting work being done for more pay; but then “the Union ” regu- 
lates the wages of proof-readers, and it makes no difference in the 
pay of a man whether he reads in one language or 242, 





C. S.C. OF BUFFALO writes to me to point out that the two 
stanzas quoted in this column on Dec. 31 from 7he Cornhill, where 
they were given as forming a part of some hitherto unpublished 
letters from Charles Lamb, are taken verbatim from Byron's 
“Beppo”! The first stanza, headed “ England,” consists of the 
first six lines of Stanza XLVIII.; the second, headed “ Italy,” is 
Stanza XLIII. All the letters, presumably, are spurious, 





THERE IS NO PLACE too sacred for the intrusive advertiser. 
We have ceased, perhaps because our protests were futile, to 
rebel against the desecration of trees and rocks with ongire 
placards, so the vandals have gone on until they have now 
a point beyond which impudence cannot They are writing their 
advertisements on the clouds! Yes, literally. A wretched English- 
man, whose name should never be mentioned without execration, has ; 
succeeded in adapting the search-light apparatus to the nefarious 
purpose of advertising in the heavens. Now, when we take our 
walks abroad and turn our eyes from the desecrated rocks to seek 
relief in the sky, there we shall see the infamous work still 
on. When the rocks ask us if we have used ——~s Soap, we sha 
“ read the answer in the stars,” ' 


SPEAKING ON THIS painful subject—in the suburbs where I am at 
present living, I walk about a good deal, It is in W 
County, so I need not say that rocks are plentiful. Many of them 
are decorated with advertisements, others with Scriptural texts. 
Among the latter is one that I do not see as I start out, but which 
confronts meon the homestretch. It reads :~ 
RETURN, OH WANTERER, 
RETURN, 
With a keenness of observation worthy of a Sherlock Holmes, f 
attribute this inscription toa German hand ; for who but a Teuton 
would call the passer-by a “ Wanéerer” ? 


WRITING-PAPER in England must be 
ing-paper in America, if a “ hairless ” so unusual as to be 
worth special advertising. “The Author's Hairless Paper-Pad q 
(or -as Punch has twisted it—“the Hairless Author’s Paper-Pad ") ; 
is recommended to writers because it is made of “ strong, Aatrless 

aper’ ! I should say, without investigating very deeply, that 
les paper was much better for writing purposes than 
slightly hirsute; but for what purpose the latter is 
cannot imagine. A hairless author is common enough, and 
less paper ought to be equally so, it seems to me, 


Sof Charles War: 


if Prong ic from writ- 


hair- 
at 
hair- 





A PROFESSOR in one of the larger Western 
(in a private letter) this suggestive note, 


ren Stoddard’s “South Sea Idyls,” and tone: — 
“hile {wa in Germany ding my twenty-second and moat o 
my twenty-third year, the { found in Manich was 
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is back to America 
Bohemian possi A 
It is curious that for the three years I have lived in the country, away 


mor, I see how little of art it accomplishes, 
real workers don't seem to need the ian 
forego the outer unconventionality of man- 

the unconventionality they profess being one of brain. 
I've said it more long-windedly than I intended to, but what I- 
mean is that the alleged n atm of art and uncon- 
ventionality quite as often breeds dilettantes as artists, while great 
artists flourish in the midst of conventionality, though of course in 
dependent of it. Don’t youthink so? Don't bother about answer- 
ing the question. A teacher of rhetoric may be indulged in a 
rhetorical question now and then!’ 


‘ 





Irving's “Columbus” Again 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC: 


In the first number for December of your excellent weekly, in an 
article on “ Recent Columbus Literature,”. your reviewer, after pay- 
ing a wy high and well-deserved compliment to Washington Irv- 
ing’s “ Life of Columbus,” adds :— 


All that is required to make it complete and thoroughly satisfac- 
tory for readers of the present day is the addition of a few foot- 
notes (to be carefully distinguished from Irving’s own notes) 

resenting the latest results of. the.recent. researches of honest 
mquirers’ like Harrisse, Staglieno, Becher, Murdoch, Markham, 
and Cronau, as to dates and localities, together with an appropri- 
at: selection of maps and other useful illustrations. 


Further on, in the same issue of Zhe Critic, a short account is 
iven of the new ¢dition de luxe of Irving’s “‘ Columbus,” now be- 
g brought out by the Putnams, and you remark :—‘ Our reviewer 

was unaware that this edition was projected when he made the sug- 
tion,” which I have quoted above.. But, unless I have been mis- 
informed, this new edition does not méet the prime requisite stated 
by your reviewer. Curiously enough, however,—and this is why I 
send you this note,—Mr. Harrisse, whom your reviewer naturally 
laces first in his list of Columbus scholars, proposed doing for 
rving’s “ Columbus " the very ‘thi suggested above. “ Irving’s 
is the best of the Columbus b iphies; said Mr. Harrisse on this 
occasion to Mr. Vignaud, “ and I showld like to crown my Colum- 
bus labors by bringing out an edition of this work which should em- 
brace, in the form of foot-notes, the corrections and additions neces- 
sitated by the discoveries made since Irving's time.” Unfortunately 
this offer was never transmitted to the Messrs. Putnam. 


_ Paris, 17 Dec., 1892. THEODORE STANTON. 





Hartford’s Free Public Library 


THE WADSWORTH ATHENZUM at Hartford, which has recently 
been reconstructed, was dedicated on Monday (New Year's) afternoon 
in the presence of a large yonctg,! of prominent a The build- 
ing contains the new free Public Library, the valuable collection of 
the Connecticut Historical Society, a free gallery of art and scul 
ture and an art-school. There are about 100,000 volumes in the 
pers spe: art-gallery is rich in valuable paintings and sculpture, 
and the collection of the Historical Society is one of the most valu- 
able in the country. At the dedicatory exercises prayer was offered 
by Dr. Leon Walker of the Centre Church, and there were 

Francis-Goodwin, who has been from the first 
most active worker for the Library ; a Hyde, Charles 
Dudley Warner, Henry C, Robinson, Charles Hopkins Clark and 
Judge Nathaniel Shipman of the United States Court of Ap: : 
Re Rend in of the city, acknowledged the dedication of 


for public uses. 
of the buil 
fund of $406,235 has been raised by public subscription from about 
2500 principal subscribers were the late Junius S, Mor- 
gan “gah formerly a oom o ban: at vee ee 100, 
; his son, J. Pierpont Morgan ew York, $50,000; Mrs. 
Morgan Gocdwin and J. J. and F. Goodwin of Hartford, r pelese 
H and Walter Keney, $ , and Roland Mather, about $35, 
000. were thirty-one su ions of from $1000 to. $4000 4 
and the one was conan in — sums. From ty agers 
ib ,000 reserved as a permanent fund in 

hands of the Hrtmteee. On Monday ‘seated there was a popular 

ion, and the building was thrown open to the public, Mr. 
I. mt Morgan was present at the afternoon exercises with his 


he incentive for the reconstruction 
was the establishment of a free library, for which a 
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The University Settlement Society 


THE SECOND BULLETIN of the University Settlement Society 
(December, 1892) cannot fail to interest -humanitarians and students - 
of sociology. Its frontispiece is a got 4 0 reproduction of the 
front of the proposed building of the Society on the East Side of 
the city, from the plans designed by Mr. R. C. Gildersleeve. It 
shows a six-story edifice, substantial-looking and not too ornate- 
for its pu ; and, with the ground-plans that accompany it,. 
awakens a lively hope that the “ wealthy philanthropist ” for whom 
its projectors yearn will not be slow to “ connect his name and the- 

wer of his example” with this needed centre of civilizing agencies. 
in New York's stronghold of illiteracy and ill-living. The pamphlet 
celebrates the return of Dr. Stanton Coit from London to take- 
charge for the winter of the Society’s work in the reg Mae ng build- 
ing at 26 Delancey Street. Dr. Coit’s plan for a Sick Benefit Society 
is outlined, and there is a description of the loan-exhibition of pict-- 
ures given last summer at 73 Allen Street—an event duly noticed: 
in these columns at the time. Notwithstanding the great heat, 
36,095 persons attended the exhibition, and 13,000 to 14,000 of these- 
availed themselves of the privilege of casting a ballot for their favor— 
ite painting or “ black and white.” First in Fg poe! stood J. G. 
Brown's “ Lost Child” (522 votes), second, Kowalski’s “ Polish - 
Wedding" (4040), and third, Rudolph Epp’s “ Love-Letter” (2219) ;. 
The 819 votes cast for an “Apple Orchard” by Daubigny s 
an appreciation of the art of the B ress irrespective of the art of” 
the story-teller in paint, that would have done credit to an up-town 

lébiscite. Full-page reproductions are presented of the Brown, the- 
owalski and the Ep , and of Bierstadt’s “ Yellowstone Falls,” 
bar among all the paintings (1779). There- 
is a catalogue of the works of art exhibited, showing the number of: 
ballots cast for each ; but the most interesting thing in the pamphlet 
is an account by Mr. Edward King, a self-educated workingman, of 
the obstacles encountered by the managers of the exhibition in their~ 
efforts to interest the residents of the neighborhood in the success. 
of the exhibition. Indifference was the least of the difficulties to be~ 
contended with. Suspicion and downright hostility had to be over- 
come, and the lively recital of the ways in which distrust was con-- 
verted into confidence and opposition to wp will open — 
minds, not less to the difficulty than to the desirability of the wo 
undertaken by the University Settlement Society, of which this pict-- 
ure-show formed apparently a small though really a most important 


art. 
. A list of members (350 in number) concludes the Bulletin. It is- 
snceueney large, but ought to be increased to a thousand names.. 
at least. President Low of Columbia Coll is the President of 
the Society; Henry Holt, Chairman of its Executive Committee ;. 
and A. C, Bernheim, 16 Broad Street, its Treasurer. 





Our Mountain Forests 


THE FOLLOWING POEM was written in response to a let- 
ter which I sent to Zhe Critic (New York), Oct. 27, 1892,. 
in which I said :— 

Our rivers have their sources in the White Mountain region. At 
the different falls along the lower course of the streams gigantic 
industries have been established, and cities with great populations- 
and all the arts of civilized life have grown up around them,.sus- 
tained by the water’s unfailing flow. But the flow begins to fail. 
The wood-cutters on the mountains are serving notice of ejectment. 
on the great manufacturing corporations along the Merrimack and: 
the Winnepesaukee. * * * We need a poem, the swingi 
movement of verse, to c the truth of the absolute dependence o 
the arts and industries of the great towns on the integrity and per-- 
manence of the far-away mountain springs, We have all the con-- 
ditions for the production of a serious, le and enduring poem,. 
the element of tragedy not being absent. “Will anybody write it? 

FRANKLIN FALLS, N. H. J. B. HARRISON. 


From New Hampshire’s veteran mountains, 
From the Massachusetts plains, 
Hark! a mournful music floating 
Waxes louder, fainter wanes. * 
From the white birch and the spruces,. 
Hark! the murmuring voices flow : 
“Save us! save us from ! 
Shield us from the axe-man’s blow !’”” 
Low, enireating, blending, quivering, 
Rise the voices, rélling on 
: Down Franconia’s. outraged valleys, 
From the slopes of Washington. 
From the Merrimack and Saco, 
Ph 9 mer yeast foam, 
rings the w indignation, 
Floating up to heaven's blue dome. . Ff 
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Bold Monadnock shouts an answer 
From his scarred and granite crest ; 
Massive Moosilauke, gray Chocorua, 
Blend their echoes with the rest. 
Westward to the blue Pacific, 
Hark! the wandering murmurs flow, 
Echoing back from old Kataadn 
Southward on to Mexico: 
“ We are guardians of your climate, 
Soil and rainfall, winds and dews ; 
Think ye of your children’s children ! 
Dare ye seek their rights to lose? 
Are ye reckless of our grandeur? 
Shall our beauty pass as naught ? 
Are the many hearts we gladden 
All unworthy of a thought ?” 
From the pine, the larch and hemlock 
Every breeze a whisper brings : 
“We have stood the faithful guardians 
Of your rivers and your springs : 
Ye destroy the mountain monarchs 
Storm and lightning have withstood, 
And the sudden-melting snowdrifts 
Thunder downward in a flood, 
Bearing from the drowning valleys 
Fertile soil ye fain would hold ;— 
Where are now your fruits and harvests ? 
Where your homesteads and your gold ? 
Later, in the scorching summer, 
Brooks and river-beds are dry 
Should ye lose the mountain forests 
Standing sentinel on high.” 
From the mills of Lowell, Lawrence, 
Hark! a wail comes floating back,— 
Men and women, starving children : 
“Save, O save the Merrimack!” 
Writ above those gleaming windows 
Flame the letters one by one 
Flashing forth the word Destruction, 
Blood-red in the sinking sun. 
Still the eddying wind sweeps seaward 
Down the Merrimack’s broad path, 
While the spirits of the river 
Curl their white fists in their wrath. 
Still the murmuring voices mingle 
In a low, despairing moan : 
“ Save the forests on the mountains ; 
Guard our lives to guard your own.’ 
Men, who rank yourselves as freemen, 
Rise! ye hold the land in fee; 
Save us! shield us from oppression 
In the country of the Free!” 
CHARLOTTE W, THURSTON, 





Why Tennyson is Not More Read 


To THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC: 

In your issue of Dec, 10 Mr. Stead is quoted as explaining that 
Tennyson was not a popular poet in England because there were 
no cheap editions of his books there. As Longfellow was familiar 
to uncounted English cottages the inference would be that British 
co Fate his songs cheap to the humbler classes. Now, does 
not this sort of explanation miss the mark, since the English circu- 
lating libraries make ong Sig? cheap to the em 3g * Tennyson 
did not-write forthe lowly, but for cultivated people. The passion 

doubt and bewil hope and affection of “In Memoriam” 
is the sentiment that only disciplined minds can feel. In all 
of his poems the subjects commend themselves to those who have 
read much and reflected more. There are no gag who 
— Bante life, except to commiserate it, like C They 

not . id 
Now, Longfellow did not commiserate, but he humble 


+ 


Sit, Fe Sotpel, to the le was that their life was not hard 
and , but lambent with beauty, if could but see it. He 


by birth— 


Be cron SO bis clemnocratic feeling, Sect as well was. To 
: was common life “ unin ing,” it affords light and 
Sweetness to those who can see them. » 
_ does not some Engli poet ariee to wre in te sting teeed? 
_ VINELAND, N. J., 29 Dec., 1892. D. B. KELLOGG. 


this is not American, why 
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The Fine Arts 
The Architectura! League's Exhibition 


THE EIGHTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the Architectural 
of New York, at the American. Fine-Arts-Buiiding, is the most in-; 
teresting showing that the has yet made. This is in great: 
part due to the designs called for in connection with the Columbus 
Celebration and the World’s Fair, also in part to the general im- 


proremnees of taste which its architects to pay some regard to 
uty and to engage the oe of sculptors and painters in the carry- 
ing out of their designs. Among the drawings are those of the 


designs for a Columbian Memorial Arch by Mr, Henry B. Herts, 
who was awarded first prize, and by Butler and Duboy; several 
designs for State buildings at the World’s Fair, of which that of 
the State of California is most remarkable as a_ somewhat fantastic 
effort in the Spanish-American way, with low, tiled roofs, cor- 
ridors and towers in stages. Another effort in this style is the 
Atkinson business building, Sutier Street, San Francisco, which is a 
decided novelty in street architecture. Less sensational are the 
designs of the Springfield Art Museum, by Renwick, Aspinwail & 
Renwick, and the College of Pharmacy, New York, by Little & 
O’Connor, A competition for the gold and silver medals of the 
League has resulted in a number of drawings for a fountain in 
commemoration of the discovery of America. Obviously, the com- 
memorative part of these designs would have to be entrusted to a 
sculptor, but the gold medal awarded to Mr, Alfred T, Evans was 
— by his general scheme of a semicircular colonnade with a 
ountain flowing from under an arch, in the middle. Among the 
photographs of completed buildings that of the Randall Me- 
morial Church, Sailors’ Snug Harbor, S. I., R. W. Gibson, architect, 
struck us as having a happy effect. Among, designs for private 
buildings two well-proportioned city houses are Nos, 341 and 36 
A Louis XVI. parlor (391) and a Colonial interior bed-room wi 
alcove (260) are samples of tasteful interior decoration. From the 
architect’s elevation, one can see at this show how Mr. Kipling’s 
house at Brattleboro, Vt., will look when built. 

The decorative “ Annex” has become a more and more. impor- 
tant every year in the es exhibitions, until now the purely 
architectural part of the show looks like an annex to it. Sketches 
and working drawings for the decorative paintings at the World’s 
Fair very nearly fill one of the longer walls of the large gallery. 
They are of various degrees of merit, whether considered as 
decorations or simply as drawings. It is obvious in several 
cases that the artists were not accustomed to this sort of 
work. Mr. Cox's studies for his decorations in the dome of 
the eastern entrance to the Pavilion of Manufactures and Liberal 
Arts are by far the most interesting. The sculpture of the Fair is 
represented only by small photographs with the exception of a pict~ 
uresque p of Neptune, a Mermaid and a Triton from the Admin- 
istration Building. On the opposite wall will be found the models. 
and designs for the very pretty decorations of the Hotel Waldorf, 
of which the principal are the oval ceiling by Mr, Will H, Low, in 
which all the gods of Olympus seem to be sporting in the ether, and 
a frieze for a “ banquet-room” by Klee Bros., representing a Gre~ 
cian feast with dancing and singing girls, a poet, a wine-press with 
young satyrs treading the grapes, and so forth, A full-siz. .nvdct 
of the Astor Memorial Door for Trinity Church, by C. H. Niehav:s, 
treats the history of the church in six clever reliefs, which, however. 
are so much undercut. and so flatly modelled that several of the 


ps look as th scissored out Of paper. This defect will be less. 
observable in bronze, though, we fear, it will be still too per-- 
ceptible. The same sculptor shows two panels in: the sub- 


ject of the’ Expulsion from Eden is treated in two very different. 
ways, and his versatility is still further displayed in a small seated 
figure of Robert Burns. 3 

A fine display of stained-glass is made in a temporary ‘wooden. 
erection on the centre of the main gallery. 





Art Notes 


Mr. GEORGE W, baker =: to > a Fine _- 
iety of the magnificent in rear of their building 

of rape Bac stimulate cthvr rich lovers of 

the fine arts to similar liberality. The gallery has a simple but 

handsome front of seventy-five feet on Fifty-eighth Street, with cel-- 





lar-ways for the reception of pictures and statues. The depth is fif- 
ty-seven feet. In the basement are studios for sculptors, The hall, 
as has been demonstrated by the recent exhibitions, is perfectly 
lighted, and is probably the best for its in America. It has. 
been in all essential points modelled after the well-known gallery of 
Georges Petit in Paris. The cost of the V t was 


property of the Society. 
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—Mr, William F, Hav er has purchased the painting of 
“Washington and his Family,” by in Savage, of Princeton, 
Mass., which was recently shown at Perry's Gallery. Very little 
is known of Savage, but his picture was for a long time hung in the 
-old Proctor Museum in Tremont Street, and may have been seen 
there by many of our readers. The painting contains portraits of 
Gen, Washington, Martha Washington, George a Parke 
‘Custis, Eleanor Custis and Washington’s body-servant. There is an 
early engraving of the picture in stipple, said to be by the painter. 

—The late William Schaus, whose judgment and liberality as an 
art-dealer made him widely known, was a native of the Grand 
Duchy of Nassau, Germany, and was seventy-two years old. He 
was employed at an early age in the house of Goupil & Co., Paris, 
-and came to New York to conduct a branch establishment for that 
firm in 1847, He soon went into business for himself in Broadway, 
_— Astor Place, whence he removed some years ago to 204 

iith Avenue. Mr. Schaus brought Rembrandt's “ Gilder” to this 
country and sold it to Mr. Henry G. Havemeyer. He was instru- 
mental in returning to Spain the stolen “ Vision of St. Antony” by 
Murillo, and received for that service the Order of St. Charles, He 
gave several valuable paintings to the Metropolitan Museum, For 
some years he had been retired from active participation in the af- 
fairs of his art rooms. ; 

— Mr. Frederick Remington’s one hundred paintings now on ex- 
hibition at the American Art Galleries will be sold when the dis- 
play comes to an end next week. 


—The sixty-eighth annual exhibition of the National Academy of 
Design will open on March 27 and close on May | i. A loan-exhi- 
bition in aid of the Academy will be held at its galleries from June 
15 to Nov. 1, Not more than 400 pictures will be hung. It is the 
fntention to have the pictures of exceptional quality ; the galleries 
only will be used for them ; in the other rooms will be placed fans, 
laces, tapestries, embroideries, miniatures, carvings, etc. 

—Seven portraits of Tennyson, making a record of his personal 
appearance from 1844 to 1871, are given with an articie by Mr. 

heodore Watts in The Magasine of Artfor January. The frontis- 
piece is one of the number, a photogravure of the portrait by Gir- 
ardot. A poem by Swinburne, “ December,” is illustrated by W. 
E. F. Britten. The Leicester Corporation Art Gallery is the sub- 
ject of an illustrated article by S. J. Viccars. “The Sculpture of 
‘the Year” in the Salons of the Champs Elysées and the Champs de 
Mars is illustrated by half-tone engravings of, among other statues, 
Mercie’s figure of “ Regret” intended for the tomb of Cabanel; Bar- 
tholomew’s effective but ‘Pagan “Doorway for a Tomb,” with two fig- 
ures facing inward ; and Rodin’s strikin portrait bust of Puvis de 
“Chavannes. In “Our Illustrated Note-Book ’ we remark two illustra- 
tions of recent designs by Walter Crane, one a stained-glass win- 
dow at Newark, N, J,, the other a decoration, the figures of Justice 
-and Mercy for the Women’s Temperance Building at Chicago. 


Learned Societies in Session , 


THE LAST WEEK of 1892 was a busy season for the scientific 
folk, no less than a national societies having “been in session— 
mone of them in New York. The fourth annual meeting of the 
American Folk-Lore Society, held at Boston and Cambridge on 
Dec, 28 and 29, was a pronounced success. Nothing could have 
ibeen better, either scientifically or socially, than the spirit that pre- 
vailed at the various sessions, Yet the meeting ws h«'d under 
some difficulties, owing to the absence of several c’ +e “embers 
who are superintending the anthropological department of the 
World’s Fair at Chicago, or else are present, as delegates, at the 
Exposition in Madrid. The only deviations from the program as 
peren in our Notes on Dec. 24 were the omission of the papers to 

ve been read by Mr. George F, Kunz and Mrs, R. A. Moore, and 
the alteration of the title of Mr. G. B. Grinnell’s paper to “ Black- 
‘foot CreationMyths,” It is hoped to found a branch of the Society 
din New York this winter. Further reference to the meeting will be 
‘found in our Boston Letter. 

At the American Psychological Association's meetin 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, on Dec. 27 an 
Bog Le rs were read ;—‘ Errors of 
-and in Psychology,” Prof. J. McK. Cattell, Columbia; “ Experi- 
ments upon Pain,’ Dr, Herbert Nichols, Harvard ; “ Tactile Esti- 
mates of Thickness,” Prof. Edward Pace, Catholic University, 


Washington ; “ Some Experiments upon the Aisthetics of Visual 
Form,” Prof. Lightmer Witmer, University of P Ivania; ‘ In- 
“vestigations of Reaction-times of various tnaeap GE Maa.” Prof. 
Lightmer Witmer, University of Pennsylvania ; “ History and 
wpects of Experimental Psychology in America,” President G. Stanley 
, Clark University ; “ Experimental Psychology at the World’s 
Fair,” Prof. Joseph Jastrow, University of Wisconsin ; “ Certain 
Phenomena of Rotation,” Dr. Herbert Nichols, Harvard University ; 


at the 
28, the 
Observation in- Physics 
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“ Note upon the Controversy regarding the Relation of the Intensi 

of the Stimulus to the Reaction Time,” Prof. W. M. Bryan, Uni- 
versity of Indiana; “ Minor Studies at the Psychological Laboratory — 
of Clark University,” Dr. E. C. Sanford, Clark University ; and ~ 
“Preliminary Notes upon Psychological Tests in the Schools of 
Springfield, Mass.,” Prof. W. M. an, University of Indiana, | 
Addresses were also made by Prof, Fullerton of the University of 
Pennsylvania, Prof. Ladd of Yale, Prof. Muensterberg of Harvard 
and others. The Association will meet at Columbia College on 4% 
Dec, 27 and 28, 1893. 

The fifth annual meeting of the American Society of Church 
History, held at Washington on Dec. 27 and 28, was very well at- 
ronded In the enforced absence of Dr, Philip Schaff, Bishop Hurst 
of Washington presided. The following papers were presented :— 
“ Holland and Religious Freedom ” the Rev, Dr. Talbot W. Cham- 
bers of New York; “ History of the Doctrine of Apostolic Succes- 
sion in the Church of England,” Henry C, Vedder of New York; 
“ The Italian Renaissance of To-Day,” the Rev. Dr. George White 
Scott, Brookline, Mass, ; “St. Thomas 4 Becket,” read for the Rey, 
Dr. Schaff ; “St. Thomas Aquinas,” the Rev. Thomas O’Gorman, 
Catholic University, ween “ The Rise of the Old Catholic 
Church (the Church of the Third and Fourth Centuries),” the Rey, 
A. C. McGiffert of the Lane Theological Seminary, Cincinnati; — 
“The Religious Aspects of the Last Census,” Henry King 
Carroll, New York; “ The Cambridge Platonists,” J. Winthrop 
Platner, New York; “ The Contributions of the Mothers to the 
Religious Development of New England,” Prof. Williston Walker 
of the Theological Seminary, Hartford, Conn.; and “ The Absolu- 
tion Formula of the Templars,” Henry C, Lea, LL.D., Philadel- 

hia, 

‘ The American Societies of Naturalists, Physiologists, Morpholo- 
gists and Anatomists met at Princeton College during the week just 
past. The meetings were very well attended, and in all respects 
successful. Space forbids a detailed record of their varied activity, 
The eight representatives of Yale who were present at the last ses- 
sion of the Naturalists on Thursday cordially invited the four 
societies to hold their next annual meeting in New Haven. The 
matter was referred to the Executive Committee of the four societies, 
and there is no doubt that the invitation will be accepted. A vote of 
thanks was unanimously extended to the Faculty of Princeton and 
to the Nassau Club for the kind entertainment given by them to the 
visiting scientists during their stay at the University. 


Marion Crawford on the Novel 


In THE JANUARY Forum—a particularly readable num- 
ber—Mr. F. Marion Crawford has a paper on the novel, 
its title being “ What is a Novel?” The subject is one 
which Mr. Crawford understands, and the question is 
one to which every volume he has written is an answer. 
He writes feelingly and well. We make room for a few 
extracts :— 


A novel is a marketable commodity, of the class collectively 
termed “luxuries,” as not contributing directly to the support of 
life or the maintenance of health. It is of the class “ artistic luxu- 4 
ries” because it does not appeal to any of the three material senses 
—touch, taste, smell; and it is of the class “intellectual artistic # 
luxuries,” because it is not judged by the superior senses—sight and 
hearing. The novel therefore is an intellectual artistic luxury—@ 
definition which can be made to include a good deal, but which is, 
in reality, a closer one than it appears to be at first sight. No one, 
I think, will deny that it covers the three principal essentials of the 
novel as it should be, of a story or romance, which in itself and 
in the manner of telling it shall appeal to the intellect, shall satisfy 
the requirements of art and shall be a luxury, in that it can be of no 
use to a man when he is at work, but may conduce to peace of mind 
and delectation during his hours of idleness. The point upon which 
people differ is the artistic one, and the fact that such differences of 
opinion exist makes it possible that two writers as widely separa 
as Mr Henry James and Mr Rider Haggard, for instance, find 
appreciative readers in the same year of the same century—@ 
fact which the literary history of the future will find it hard to ex 

lain. * ‘ 
: Probably no one denies that the first object of the novel is @- 
amuse and interest the reader. But it is often said that the novel 
should instruct as well as afford amusement, and the “ novel-with 
a-purpose” is the realization of this idea. We might invent a better 
expression than the clumsy translation of the neat German “ Tem 
raknapepanal Why at ae d the woes, “ns call the odious 

ing a “ purpose-novel ” ¢ purpose-novel, then, proposes @- 
pt tae masters, besides "procuring a reasonable amount of bre d 
and butter for its writer and publisher, It ses to est 
any definition of the novel in general and make itself an “ intellect 
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moral lesson” instead of an “intellectual artistic luxury.” It con- 
stitutes a violation of the unwritten contract tacitly existing between 
writer and reader.. So far as supply and demand are concerned, 
books in general and works of fiction in particular are commodities 
and are subject to the same laws, statutory and traditional, as other 
articles of manufacture. A toy-dealer would not venture to sell real 
pistols to little boys as pop-guns, and a gun-maker who should try 
to sell the latter for Colt’s revolvers would get into trouble, even 
though he were able to prove that the toy was as expensive to man- 
ufacture as the real article, or more so, silver-mounted, chiselled, 
and lying in a Russia-leather case. I am not sure that the law 
might not support the purchaser in an action for — if he dis- 
covered at a critical moment that his rev~'ver was a plaything. It 
seems to me that there is a similar case in the matter of novels. A 
man buys what purports to be a work of fiction, a romance, a 
novel, a story of adventure, pays his money, takes his book home, 
prepares to enjoy it at his ease, and discovers that he has paid a 
Follar for somebody's views on socialism, religion, or the divorce 
laws. * * * 

In our Anglo-Saxon social system the young girl is everywhere, 
and, if the shade of Sterne will allow me to say so, we temper the 
wind of our realism to the sensitive innocence of the ubiquitous 
lamb. Once admit that the young girl is to have the freedom of 
our theatre, and it follows, and ought to follow, and very generally 
does follow, that our plays must be suited to maiden ears and eyes, 
It is a good thing that this should be so, but the effect is rather 
strange. The men who hear plays in English are not, perhaps, 
much more moral than their contemporaries of Paris, Vienna and 
Berlin. We like to believe that our women are better than those 
of foreign nations. We owe it to them to put more faith in them 
because they are our own, our dear mothers and wives and sisters 
and daughters, for whom, if we be men, we mean to do all that we 
can do. But we are all men and women nevertheless, and human, 
and we have the thoughts and the understanding of men and 
women and not of school-girls. Yet the emg practically de- 
cides what we are to hear at the theatre and, so far as our own lan- 
guage is concerned, determines to a great extent what we are to 
read, * * 

It has always seemed to me that the perfect novel, as it ought to 
be, exists somewhere in the state of the Platonic idea, waiting to be 
set down on paper by the first man of genius who receives a direct 
literary inspiration. It must deal chiefly with love. For in that 

ssion all men and women are most generally interested, either for 
its present reality or for the memories that soften the coldly vivid 
recollection of an active past and shed a tender light in the dark 
places of by-gone struggles, or because the hope of it brightens 
and gladdens the path of future dreams, The perfect novel must 
be clean and sweet, for it must tell its tale to all mankind, to saint 
and sinner, pure and defiled, just and unjust. It must have the 
magic to fascinate and the power to hold its readers from first to 
last. Its realism must be real, of three dimensions, not flat and 
kde hic ; its romance must be of the human heart and truly 

uman, that is, of the earth as we all have found it; its idealism 
must be transcendent, not measured to man’s mind but proportioned 
to man’s soul. Its religion must be of such grand and universal 
span as to hold all worthy religions in itself. Conceive, if possible, 
such a story, told in a language that can be now simple, now keen, 
now passionate, and now sublime; or rather, pray, do not con- 
ceive it, for the modern novelist’s occupation would suddenly be 
gone, and that one book would stand alone of its kind, making all 
others worse than useless—ridiculous, if not sacrilegious, by com- 
parison, 





Notes 


“ON PROBATION,” a cosmopolitan comedy in three acts, by 
Brander Matthews and George H. Jessop, will be the first play 
acted by Mr. William H. Crane when he — this season at the 
Star Theatre on Jan. 30. One of Mr. Daniel Frohman’s travelling 
companies is about to produce “ Wedded Bliss; or, Playing a 
Part,” a one-act comedy, also by Mr. Matthews. 

—Tennyson's personal estate proves to have a value of about 

$0,000, Browning’s amounted to a little over $80,000 and Mat- 
thew Arnold's to outy $5000. 

—The late Prof. Eben N. Horsford, President of the Board of 
Visitors of Wellesley College, whose death our Boston correspond- 
ent records this week, was born on {uly 27, 1810, and was ap- 
eg Rumford Professor of Anplied 

he was thirty years of age. He resigned aiter sixteen years 
Service, and started the Rumford Chemical Works, which made 
him (mainly through the instrumentality of his acid phosphate) a 
millionaire. Of his late publications there wére several that showed 
the results of his acquaintance with the Indian lan , notahiy 
One on the “ Indian Name of Boston” and one on the “ Landfzil of 
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iences at Harvard long © 
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John Cabot in 1497” and “ The Site of Norembega.” He claimed 
that Lief Ericson floated up the Charles River to the figst conven-- 
ient landing- ,and built his house where is now located the 

Hig To commemorate the finding of Fort 
Norembega, f. Horsford erected near the junction of Stony 
Brook and the Charles River an antique tower, 


—We congratulate Zi/e on the attainment of its tenth birthday, 
and on the jubilee number in which it celebrates the event. 

—Miss Mary E, Garrett of Baltimore has added $306,000 to the: 
previous gift of $50,000 that started the $500,000 fund without 
which the Trustees of Johns Hopkins declared their inability to 
allow women the privileges of their medical school. This noble con- 
tribution completes the fund, which was growing at a pace that 
caused its friends to despair of ever raising the full amount. 

—Dr. Richard B, Kimball, a well-known writer and railroad man, 
once President of the Dartmouth Alumni, died at St. Luke's Hos- 
pital on Dec, 28. He was born in New Hampshire on Oct, 11, 
1816, and passed his examination for admission to Dartmouth Col- 
lege when only eleven years old, but was not allowed to enter until 
he was thirteen. He was graduated at seventeen, and admitted to. 
the Bar at Waterford, N. Y., two years later; when twenty-one years. 
old he was a master in chancery. Dr. Kimball's earliest book was. 
“ Letters from England” (1842). His “ St. Leger; or, The Threads. 
of Life,” which appeared first in The Knickerbocker Magasine, of 
which his brother, Lewis Gaylord Clark, was editor, was translated 
into French, German and Dutch. Ten days before his death Dr, 
cat completed his crowning work, “‘ Half a Century of Recol-- 
ections,” 


—$185,000 has been left to Dartmouth College by Dr. Ralph 
Butterfield, a Kansas City miser. 


— Vogue is the name of a new illustrated socieiy journal, Since 
society is to have a journal, it is as well that it should be in the 
hands of people who are “in society,” and know something of their: 
subject. Mrs, Redding, formerly of Zhe Art Interchange, is the 
editor of Vogue, Mr. Care McVickar is its art-editor and Mr, 
Arthur B, Turnure its business manager. The journal makes a 
handsome ap. gna nA Serpeecn and bids fair to become popu-- 
lar among the class to which it caters, 

—Mr. Andrew Carnegie has sent to the Pittsburg Art Society his: 
thanks for certain resolutions adopted in protest against the efforts. 
of local labor organizations to prevent the acceptance of Mr, Car-- 
negie’s gift of a splendid library to the town. However unworthy 
the giver may be, he declare his gift can do no human being harm. 


—Mr. Lyman D. Morse, manager of the J. H, Bates Advertising 
Agency, has become a member of the firm, and the agency wi 
be known hereafter as the Bates & Morse. 


—The January Book-Buyer gives lists of answers, printed in 
autograph facsimile, from Brander Matthews, Joel Chandler Harris, 
Agnes Repplier and T. R. Sullivan, to a series of questions designed 
to elicit some of the personal preferences of these authors abdout 
their favorite books, plays, poets, etc. Some of the replies are wise, 
some witty, and some both witty and wise, 


—Mrs. Martha J. Lamb (her maiden name was Martha Joanna. 
Reade Nash), the historian of New York City, and editor since early in 
1883 of The Magazine of American History, died on Monday at 
her rooms in the Coleman House. She was born at Plainfield, Mass., 
in 1829, was married to Charles A. Lamb of Ohio in 1852, lived for 
a number of years in Chicago, and came to New York in 1866. 
Her “ History of New York City,’ in two volumes, was published. 
between 1877 and 1881. She wrote eight books for children in 
1869-70 ; “ Spicy,” a novel, in 1873; about fifty short stories ; “ The: 
Homes of America,” in 1879; ‘“ Memorial of Dr. J. D, Russ,” “ The 
Christmas Owl,” in 1881; “ The Christmas Basket,” “ Snow and. 
Sunshine,” in 1882; ‘ Wall Street in History,” “ Historical Sketch 
of New York for the Tenth Census,” and many magazine articles.. 
Mrs, Lamb was a member of numerous historical and other learned 
societies at hom¢ and abroad. 


—Mr. Swinburne has written for The /ilustrated London News 
a poem of considerable length, dealing with the best-known inci-. 
dent in the life of Grace Darling. He comes from the locality as- 
ontenr with that deed, and was acquainted with the heroine's. 

ather, 

—As previously announced, the Booksellers’ and Stationers’ Provi- 
dent -Association will give an Authors’ Reading at Chickeri 
Hall, or. Monday evening, Jan. 16. The following authors will 
from their own works: F. Hopkinson Smith, from “ A Day at La- 

erve’s” ; Chas, Dudley Warner, “ A Bear Story " (by request); Dr. 

dward Eggleston, from “ The Faith Doctor”; Robert Grant, from 
“ Reflections of a Married Man”; Gen, James Grant Wilson, “ An 
Episode of the War”; William H. McElroy, “ An Old War-Horse 
to a Young Politician” ; Thomas Nast, off-hand sketches; Marion 


Harland, from “ His Great Self”; Gertrude Atherton, from “ The 
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Doomswoman,” and Will Carleton. Tickets (incli reserved 

sgeat), $1. 50, and $ are for sale by E. P Dutton & Co., Seat West 

Street? G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 29 West 23d Street; Thos. 

2 Bible House; A. D. F. Randolph & Co., 182 Fifth 

Ave.; Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 743 Broadway; and at Brentano’s, 
124 Fifth Ave. 

—The recent French work “ La Jeunesse,” which has made a 
eet for its author, Charles Wagner, will be issued here by 
Dodd, Mead & Co., under the title of “ Youth,” and with the au- 
thor’s sanction. The work represents the reaction against realism 
cand materialism. 

—The Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, a son of Harvard's President, has 
assumed the pastorate of the Unitarian Church of the Saviour in 
Brooklyn, He is thirty years of age. 


—Mr, E. H. R. Lyman of New York and Northampton, Mass., 
has given to the latter city a $100,000 Acaderay of Music. 


—At the second performance under the direction of the Theatre 


of Arts and Letters, to be — at the Fifth Avenue Theatre on 
‘Thursday = a Jan. 26, the two pieces to be performed are Mr. 
Davis's “ The Other Woman” and Mr, Stockton’s “ The Squirrel 
Inn.” Mr. Palmer will close his own theatre for the occasion and 
send his company to the Fifth Avenue. 


—In a letter to Mi. Douglas Campbell, thanking him for a cop 
of “ The Puritan in Holland, England and America,” Mr, Glad. 
stone says :— 


The English race (I am a pure Scotchman) are a great fact in the 
world, and I believe will so continue; but no race stands in greater 
need of discipline in every form, and, «mong other forms, that which is 
‘administered by criticism rey directed to canvassing their charac- 
‘ter and claims, Under such discipline I believe they are capable of a 

reat elevation and of high performances, and I thank you partly in an- 
Ticipation, dg from the experience already had, for taking this work 
in hand, while Cush aware that it is one collateral and incidental to 
eo main purpose. Puritanism, again, is a great fact in history, ex- 

biting so many remarkable and noble traits, It may, yeaers. be 
liable to the suspicion of a want of durability. During the last century 
it seems to have undergone in various quarters much disintegration ; 
and it is difficult to connect it historically with the divorce law of Con- 
necticut. But I am wandering into forbidden ground, which my quali- 
fications do not entitle me to tread, and I will baa with expressing my 
sense of the value and importance of a work like yours, and of the 
benefit which we in particular ought to derive from it, 


—M, Taine, whose state has caused his many friends great 
anxiety, is now very much better. 
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The Free Parliament 
[Ad communications must be accompanied with the name 
and address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publica. 
tion. Correspondents answering or referring to any question 
are requested to give the number of the question, for con- 


Vventencée of réjyerence. 
vf J J QUESTIONS 
1690.— Who is ‘‘America’s maturest writer,”” who makes an American 
gil kill — because her husband has exposed the flaws inherent in 
lemocracy ? 
HARRISONBURG, VA. A. B, C. 


Publications Received 


Recetrr of ~~J ublications is ack ledged in this col: Further notice 
any work w upon its inte est and importance. When no address iz 
yA the Vabiteation ts issued in New York.| 


a fy Mrs, Mammon mt Lovell, Coryell & Co: 
Bates, A., and Chadwick, G A Flower Cycle C. H. Ditson & Co: 
Blissard. W. The Ethic of Usury and Interest. $r. Chas. pomeers Sons 
Cowen, F. H. Songs for Children. Cc. H. D pee . & 
D'Arblay, Mme. Diary and Letters. 2 vols. F. Warn 
Duff, M. E.G. Life and Speeches of Sir Henry Maine. Ed. by W. W. Stokes.” & tae 
Henrv Holt & 
Gilmore M. ASonof Esau. soc. Lovell, Coryell & Co, 
Gosse, E. Gossip ina vo tage Livell, Coryell & Co, 
Gould, S. B. The Tra the Caesars. 2vo's. $750. Chas. Soitaer's Sons, 
Harris, ._R_ Newly- oon dewbe Gospel of St. Peter. ‘as. Pott & Co, 
Hayes, .M. The Horsewoman, $3.75 Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 
Humor of France, The. a, : by Rin $e 2s Chas. Scr bner’s Sons, 
Hum >r of Italy, The. A. Wern $r.25. Chas. Scr bner’s Sons, 
Humor of Germany, Th r. by H. M. ‘Casenov $x.25. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 
Leland, C. G. Etruscan Roman Remains §8s5 50. Ga Scribner's Sons, 
Leverson, M. R. War Clouds and How to Disperse Them. S.&D.A. Hueb:ch, 
Leverson, M.R. Kligalefogs Yulopa E Liko Kan ms Padisip6a aD. A etal 
. A. Hu-bsch, 


Mann, M FE, gn Summer Shade. soc Harper & Bros, 
Overland Monthly, The Vol. XX., Jty-Dse. +» 1892. 
San Francisco : Overland Monthly Pub. Co, 
Ditson & Co, 
Lovell. Coryell & Co, 
B. ston: Arena Pub. Co, 
ad, W.T. From the Old World to the New. 35c. Review o 
Sykes, J. F. a Public Health Problems. $1.25. Cc 
arden, F. Sea Mew Abbey. soc. 
Winter, W. Wanderers. i 
Zerrahn, C. Selections of Sacred and Secular Choruses. 








bk. tee’ Cohection of Dance Music. 
Russell, % C. Wreck of the Grosvenor. 
Sheldon, M F, Sultan to Sultan. 


Lovell, Coryell & Co, 
Macmillan & Co, 
CH. Ditscn & Co, 








ALiterary Guide for Home and School. 


By Mary Atice Cater, Teacher of Classics in the Alabama Female College. Among the contents are suggestions upon—W hat and 
How to Read—What books to buy and Where—A Ten Years’ Course in Literature for Girls from Seven to Seventeen—Some 
Choice books for Boys—A Word for the Wee Tots—The Bible and the Bridge of Time—A Message to Girls—Suggestions to 
Teachers, etc. Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt, $1.00, 


The matter is judiciously sele ted, and the style and hazing, tn Its sugges- 
dons are nw onl Rms the os Bing Me itokep 2 K. Nacehet, Nashville, 
1 think it supplies a want not yet met 
valuable in its literary suggestions.—Rev. ¥. C. Keemer, 
Will prove a most useful handbook to many who have not yet fully formed their 
tastes for reading Miss Caller has performed a most valuable service.—Boston 


+ + Ti well- iw item, and 


“A ter, 6s Guide 66 4 Mary Alice Caller, of the Alabama Conference Female 
fe the name cf a new ‘book ustout. The bg mn ar 

a etek the Re institution for years, ones is distinguished tn is her 1 
and culture. The style of thought is sensible, broad and practical; her coe 
style, pure, a he moral and religious tone and sentiment are of 
oe ewer and d can give only good to the reader, It is what its name purports 
“ literary gu Itadds another star to the constellation cf Southern authors 

2 w we are yous —Christian Advocate, Birmingham, Ala. 

It is tlhe wies and practical suppenipns. Its list of books is excellent, and the 
volume ~- into Aad Loney must be of untold benefit to that home,—Bishap F, H. 


Vineent, B 
I have exam'ned the “ Pb ne Guide” Seotey, on ood, have hy hesitation in in saying 
that M > Sone hae dame ble work "shalt peooamend 
: ee can ene ary mh 
“ on pad thew wee Ss. wramt Lib D.. University of Ala 
The best book I have ever seen for for which pes bt ipeeer 
. Cise, ve, admirabl S tebeen, naa ane helpful guide, icles 
person should know a secure an enlarged og SP “eg RS] t 
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Presents in a lively and ploomes way well-considered advice regarding a systema- 
tized course of ing. e of the m ost practical and desirable in its kind that have 
come under our notice. Becton Saturday Evening Gasette. 


As an aid in layin + out a course of reading for girls it . an excellent work fof 
teachers, parents and young people.—/adianajpolis Fournal 


It is evident that the author, who is known as a successful teacher, takes real in- 
terest in her work, and this volume will d ubtless prove of practical value to aspiring 
students. —Morning Cadi, San Francisco. 


Sensible and judicious, the se'ections and recommendations are generally sound 
and asa guide to the s stematic study of the best literature this volume may be 
highly commended.— News and Cou-ier, Charlesion, S. C. 


The suggestions of an experienced, active and broad-minded teacher may be found 
in this manual, Compact and full of hint and counsel.—Pruvidence Fournal. 


As a work of high literary merit, as well as a safe literary guide, I commend it to 
es and teachers. It meets a long-felt want and fills a place in scholastic train- 
inks 8 as well as in polite literature, which ought to give it a wide circulation.—Rev. J. 

oand, D.D., Paris, Ky. 
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The Atlantic 
Monthly 


Begins a new volume a the January 
number, which contains, beside other 
articles, papers by 


MARY HARTWELL CATHERWOOD. 
@ld Kaskaskia. 
First Part of a Serial Historical 
Story of Illinois. 
JOHN FISKE 
€dward Augustus Freeman, 
The eminent English historian. 
SHERMAN 8. ROGERS 
George William Curtis and Civil 
Service Reform. 
FRANCIS PARKMAN 
“The Feudal Chiefs of Acadia. I. 
EDWIN LASSETTER BYNNER 
of a Nervous Invalid. 
FRANK BOLLES 
in a Wintry Wilderness. 
KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN 
Wenelope’s Engiish Experiences. I. 


HARRIET WATERS PRESTON 
LOUISE DODGE 


ola di Rienzo. 


$4.00 a year; 35 centsa number, 


Postal Notes and Money at risk of sender. 
by money-order, draft, or registered letter, to 


MOUGHTON, FFFLIN & CO., Boston, 
11 East 17th Street, New York. 








It is the choicest Smoking Tobacco that ex- 
perience can produce or that money can buy. 
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CROUCH 


& FITZGERALD. 


Reliable Trunks, Bags and Cases. 


No. 701 Sixth Ave., near 40th St. No. 688 Broadway, near 4th St. 
No. 161 Broadway, near Cortlandt St. 
NEW YORK. 








Remit 


THE CHAMPION CLIP. 


(oc 


telligent reader will sat ransgaise the importance 


tne a a perfecuy fitting 


cronies frame. 
We pay special attention to adjusting eyeglass and 


spectacle frames to the features. 


B. B. MEYROWITZ, Manufacturing Optician, 
104 E, 23p St. (one door East of Fourth Ave.) 








William R. Jenkins, 


851 and 453 Sixth Ave., N.W. cor. 48th St., N.Y. 





“FOREIGN Stationery. 
BOOKS. Sample Book on applica- 
Send for Catalogue, tion. 














Lyspepsia 


Dr. T. H. Anprews, Jefferson 
Medical College, Philadelphia, says of 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


“A wonderful remedy which gave me 
most gratifying results in the worst 


forms of dyspepsia.” 


It ‘reaches various forms of 
Dyspepsia that no other medi- 


cine seems ‘to touch, assistin 
the weakened stomach, an 
making the process of diges- 
tion natural and easy. 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Roumrorp Cuemicat Works, Providence, R.1, 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations, 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
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the latest improvements, 
In connection with the Hot 


To which has been added a lar; 


HOTELS. 


Boston, U, S. A. 
HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 
AMERICAN PLAN, 
Oppesite Trinity (Phillips Brooks) Church, 
THE VICTORIA, 
EUROPEAN PLAN, 


Opposite New Old South and Art Club, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, PROPRIETORS, 


St. Denis Hotel, 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 
BROADWAY AND 11TH St., Or. Grace Cuurcn, N. ¥. 


Enlarged by a new and ‘handsome ie with al, 
een one redecorated. 








Taylor’s hiakeeenst and Cafe 


and new Di 
Room, one of the handsomest in the City. y 


adapted for luncheon and dinner ; arties. Within ten 
minutes of every place of amusement. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR, 





“AMERICA’S GREATEST RAILROAD.”’ 


NEW YORK (ENTRAL 


FOUR-TRACK TRUNK LINE. 





Reaching by its through cars the most import- 

ant commercial centers of the United States and 

da, and the greatest of America’s Health 
and Pleasure resorts, 


Direct Line to NIAGARA FALLS 





by way of the historic Foca River and through 
the beautiful Mohawk Val 

All trains arrive at and 
CENTRAL STATION, 4th Ave, and 4ad St., 
New York, centre of Hotel and Residence section. 


ONLY RAILROAD STATION IN NEW YORK. 


from GRAND 











MONUMENTS. 





Special designs arranged for work 
set in any part of the United States. 
Correspondence Solicited. 
Send for Illustrated Hand-Book. 
) & R LAMB 59 Carmine Street, New York. 
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: : The Critic Namie 568% 
Tothose Interested in Church Music: 
Have You Seen the New Hymn-Book ; 


“The Richest and best Collection of Hymns and Tunes ever offered to the Churches?” 


Tt is not claimed that The Church Hymnary is the only good book in the field. The merits of its principal competitors, which have been before the 
public for many years, ave cheerfully recognised. It is claimed, however, that the Church Hymnary contain: all that is bestin the older collections, with 
a wealth of new material not to be found in any other collection, which is already recognized as ome of the strongest features of the new book, At first 
glance it seems hardly possitle that the Hymnary contains about 1000 hymns and over 800 separate tunes, exclusive of chants, as its broad, clear pages, 
most attractive to the eye, suggest only an ingenious use of space without overcrowding. This great variety of tunes affords an opportunity to provide 


with almost every hymn a choice betwern a good oid tune and a better new one, thus making the book peculiarly and perfectly adapted to the varying: 
needs of the churches. 








PRESS COMMENDATIONS. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST says:—lt deserves to become| THE NEW YORK OBSERVER says :—The Hymnary may welk 
popular, be ranked among the very best of Church hymn-books. 

Teh the Bret rank ot modere Charch hymnele * * PR’) SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES says :—About the best arrange- 

Sir MPETUIN CUELS SORACEE cave Ir ip conainly | *** P** % poset for on Amentan Ryammy 
far in advance of any hymn-book heretofore issued. 

THE CHICAGO ADVANCE says:—Church committees should 
not fail to examine this book before making a selection. 


THE CRITIC, N. Y., says:—It is not often that the practical: 
experience of a musician is united, in the compiler of a hymnary,. 
with the taste and knowledge of a scholarly hymnologist. This,. 





THE ILLUSTRATED CHRISTIAN WEEKLY,N.Y.,says:—| however, is the case with Mr. Edwin A. Bedell, whose Church» 
So far we think this is the best. Hymnary, after years of preparation has now attained publicity. 


The Church HymMary Hravin A. etl 














PERSONAL TESTIMONIALS. 


REV. JOSEPH R. KERR, D.D., Fourth Presbyterian Church, N. ¥. | REV. CLARENCE H. WILSON, Pastor, Presbyterian Church, Sag: 
City, says:—I congratulate you upon the Church Hymnary. Our| Harbor, N. Y.:--We have now been using the Church Hymnary in 
church highly appreciates the singableness, and our choir the suitable-| our church about six months—long enough for a fair test. Our satis-- 
ness of the book. faction with our selection increases constantly. The Hymmnary seems- 

REV. A. V. V. RAYMOND, D.D., Pastor Fourth Presbyterian to me to be incomparably superior to any other book with which I am. 
Church, Albany, N. Y. :—We are so well pleased with the book that acquainted, 
it will be a pleasure to commend it to others. 


. REV, F. D, AYER, D.D., First, Congregational Church, Concord, 

REV. W. H. DAVIS, D.D., First Congregational Church, Detroit,} NN. H., says:—The Church yh sey a than meeting our ex— 

Mich., says:—The high grade and freshness of the new music, pectations. Its special excellence becomes the more apparent each- 

judiciously scattered among the more familiar hymns and tunes, have} week as we use it. 1 have not heard a single criticism in regard to 

widened the range of our service of song, aswell as elevated the| jt, We are perfectly satisfied that we made no mistake in adopting: 
musical taste of the congregation. 


this book. 
‘* Besides, the zest of growth and conquest is in the book where- 
by we keep discovering new beauties in melody and words, as we use| REV, GEO. THOS. DOWLING, D.D., Albany, N. Y., says :— 
it from week to week. We heartily commend it asthe best weknow,’»| We have been using 7he Church Hymnary for a number of months,. 
REV, D. SAGE MACKAY, St. Albans, Vt. :—I am thoroughly and I cannot express too highly my measure of approval. Mr. 


Bedell has wonderfully succeeded in arranging just the right 
ag cond agg delighted with it. It is the best Aymwa/ I have seen ‘music to just the right words. I do not believe ts equal is to be- 


found. 
REV. J. LIVINGSTONE REESE, D.D., Albany N. Y., 
says :—It is the best book of its kind ever issued. wae L. CHAPMAN, Esq., Bowdoin College, Brunswick,. 
a  D.D., _Y. ai e,, says:—We selected the Church Hymnary for use in our 
ay dant atl ig ater: Satan ge sagan te a seeieane College Chapel, after a careful examination and comparison 
increasing interest and delight. In the number, variety and with Kena collections. We are very much pieased with it im 
excellence of the tunes of permanent value The Church Hym-| ta! use. 


wary te without & rival. REV. J. ELMENDORF, D.D., New York City, says :—It is not 

REV EDWIN P. PARKER, D.D., Hartford, Conn., says:—j| surprising that all are enthusiastic in its peal OP we examine it 
I feel confident that it will recommend itself to all who examine and can appreciate rare excellence in hymns and tunes. The- 
it, as far superior to most of the hymnals now in use. book seems to me to be above reasonable criticism. 





Tue Cuurcn Hymnary may also be had with the Church Psalter based on the Authorized 


Version arranged by Rev. H. Van Dyke, D.D., or with the Psalter based on the Revised Version 
arranged by Rev. T. Ralston Smith, D.D. 


A returnable copy will be sent free, on application, to clergymen and music committees who desire to examine 
it with a view to its introduction. A 24-page descriptive pamphlet mailed free to any address. 


Published by CHARLES E. MERRILL & CO,, 52 & 54 Laravetre Piace, New York. 
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‘EDUCATIONAL. 





CHERMERHORN’S Tracuens’ 
Oldest best. known in U. 5S. 


3 East x47Tn Srezert, N. Y 
CONNECTICUT. 


Hartford, Connecticut (is the Suburbs). 
oe SEMINARY. For = —_ 
to very advantage for culture, 
study Sat health Pupils oan now engage for 


Miss Sara J. Smrru, Principal, 


Lyme, Connecticut. 
Biter HALL SCHOOL, A family and 








*Seft., "93 





for ; highest references 
parents and from mem of the Yale Faculty. 
Cuas. G. Bartietr, A.M., Principal. 





» Connecticut. 


AC LEAN SEMINARY. YOUNG LADIES. 
M Location accessible, attractive, healthful. Col- 


Kage Resperetory, S04 ope 


Waterbury, Connecticut, 


special eon 
. B. 3. MacL£AN, 





T. MARGARET’S DIOCESAN SCHOOL. 
S tga Cag Ba, en gd opens . @I, 
xis, RANCIS Russett, M.A., 


Min Name R. Hiiiarp, Principal. 





_ 





MARYLAND, . 





Bove Baltimore, 21 Mt. 
ISSES BOND’S wae AnD’ HOME 
jOOL FOR hot ype Eleventh year.” Complete 
course, Special advantages. in Music. 


Baltimore, Maryland: 403 N. Exeter St. 
HE BALTIMORE MEDICAL COLLEGE 











Regular Winter course Octeber rst, a 
Send for catalogue, and Davip SrreetTT 
M.D., Dean. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 





Everett, a suburb of Boston, Massachusetis. 

RS 8 aa gy gg vi YOUNG 
LADIES. reopens » 1892. 
Pleasant and healthful oa gc pre- 

paratory and special studies. Nineteenth year. 
“ Mi b 
OHN W. DALZELL’S PRIVATE yy 


SCHOOL for Boys =~ West St.—Prepares for 
Harvard, etc. Send for Catalogue. 














NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Hanover, New Hampshire. 


HANDLER Scnoor or Science AND THE ARTS, 
Hanover, N. H, Address the President, or 
Prof. E. R. Ruccuss. 











NEW JERSEY, 


Bordentown, New Jersey. 
Cire FOR Le ad WOMEN ann GIRLS, 





Address for Cat 
Mrs, Garrruve S, Bowsm, M.L.A., President, 





ew Jersey. 
OUTH Se INSTITUTE, 3d yecr begins 
Se Sept. as bey 3 sexes. Prepares Pac pt-oay College, 
Business. French, German, Art, 
Muse, Srreeed Drill, Gymnasium. 
H. K. Trasx, Principal. 





Bridgeton, New Jersey. 

EVEN GABLES. Mrs. Westcott’s Board 
School for Young en Climate mild a 
dry. Native French and German Teacher: 
Gymnasium Certificate ‘admits to Smith College. 


Crambury, New Jersey. 


Prem HOME AND SCHOOL FOR 
EBEBLE-IN-MIND. 





Mav. C. F. Garrison, Prin. 


Englewood, New Jersey, 
OLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Re- 
Satie ta ial sane PE 





tion f 
to Vassar, Welles- 
Cavotine M. Geraisn, A.B, 
Freehold, New Jersey. 
Te YOUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY ADMITS 


Vassar, on 


ley, 





Class, and M 
bed oe ies aeees Or Seoaas,, Principal. 


"steken, New Jersey. 


oy nd THE Inia of Foch pas 
Satie pdm ert Tease 


‘50 per year, or wo 





EDUCATIONAL. 








Lakewood, New Jersey. 
Lege HEIGHTS 5 SCHOOL. yee 
A thorough and attractive 


Bore Seeae eogems at Principal. 


nen, New 
T st A'S eee ror rms, O60 78 
MER -_ ns ; ae to $7s. 
Scnoot ‘ig ge Terms, 
Address, Seren 8 Season -_ 
Trenton, New Jersey. 
HE DUPUY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Aschool 
for boys backward in their studies. Only six 


boarding pupils, Thorough training. Terms $500. 
No extras, EDWARD D, MONTANYE, Master 














NEW YORK, 


Albany, New York. 

T. AGNES SCHOOL, ALBANY, N.Y, Under 
the sagen gob oe Bishop Doane. 2ad year. Full 
courses of from Kindergarten through 

Harvard Course pony omen. 36 instructors, or 
catalogue, address St. AGnas ScHoot. 








Geneva New York. * 
E sty SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Twelfth 


ny ee at, 1892. For Circu- 
iss M, S. Smart, Principal. 


Aurora, Cayuga Lake, New York. 


ELLS COLLEGE, FOR WOMEN. 
Three Full Courses of Study. Location beau 

orn inpeeat and bepithfal, New Building with mod 
= \ at, . 


e. 
E. S. Frissex, D.D., President. 


Buffalo, New York. 
UFFALO SEMINARY. The forty-second 
year. ~~. cryuiere address 
Mrs F, Hartr 284 Delaware Avenue. 


Fairfield, Herkimer County, New York. 
OME BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
ons location, home-like and thorough. 
Sept. rsth, 1892. Address, 
MISS HARRISON. 


rs = ae 














EDUCATIONAL. 
New ne City, 308 West soth Street, 
St PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT 1 
Children, no Men Ky 
Send ee Be Jp dp ag L. Savacn. ra 





os 

Pare s NEW. RK “SCHOOL OF APPLIED 
DES! pacer reg ror * Be Sage N offers thorough in- 
and carpet designing, and 
makes a specaity Sa 

mbes 3 p> mation apply fo nary. 

6 Weat 48th Street, New York City. 
ISS SPENCE’S BOAKDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL. For Girls. 








students adaaltied N than ei; pils con- 
en tted, No more t 
stitute arly class, om Ps 


109 West s4th Street, New York. 
ORKINGMAN’S SCHOOL, U, R. W. ef the 
Society for Ethical Culture, A limited 
ae ¢ of pay pupils will be t taken ; tuition 
fee and Course cf lastruction; All the 
usual English anchen. Manual Training, Freehand 
Drawing and Modeling, Sci German, Sing 
Gymnastics in all Classes. Full graded 
pre Be Kinder; a. In the Normal Training 
Department for ers, students will receive 
regular instruction in P 'y, History of Educa- 
tion, Ash Coucese and Singing, in ition Ag the 
training a ineermnaen methods pom oof 
course covers two years, School ed Sept, is, 
Applications received at the whew. ve 109 West sath 


Street, New York City. 
M, P, E, Groszmann, Supt. 


Pine Plains, New York. 


EYMOUR SMITH INSTITUTE, PINE 
S' Plaivrs, N. Y. Healthful, homelike, 








thorough. Terms morerate. For 
address, Rav. A. Matrices, A.M., Pri 


Poughkeepsie, New York, 
R wares thor ACADEMY, nt Year. Pre 





es thoroughly for C ¢, the Govern- 
podeng Academia, and 7 . Military 
Organization. Bisexe & Amen, Principais. 








OHIO, 





Newburgh, New York. 
HE MISSES MACKIE¥’S SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. The twenty-seventh year will begin 
September ead, 1802. 


New York City, 241-243 West Seventy-Seventh St, 
OLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND 
Girls. Prepares for all colleges for men and 
women. NewSchool house, Weil bey boo Gym- 
nasium. Military drill under U. S. Army O' 
L. C. Mvycartr, Head Master. 


New York City, 1786 Broadway, near 57th St. 
RS, ELLIMAN’S KINDERGARTEN AND 
Froebel System 








ELEMENTARY CLASS. 

—Ninth Year Re-opens Oct, 3d, Training 
Class for Kindergartners. 
New York City. Riverside Drive, 8sth and 86th Sts. 


HE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
(Formerly of Columbia Heights, Brooklyn.) 








New York 704 Hf Eas: th St. 
ISS FAIRFIELD’S Classes for young women 
and children reopen ng 5 thee, Special 
attention to primary work 





New York City, 183 Lenox Ave., near rrgth St. 
ISS MARY E. AND MISS RUTH MERING- 
TON, Frenchand English School for Girls, 


New York City, 134 Fifth Avenue. 

RIGINAL SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ART 

anv Tecunicat Design ror Women, Practi- 

cal instruction in design for Carpets, Wall- 
paper, ee and all Art Industries. Also most com- 
feat ethod of Home Instruction, School open ail 
For terms and further particulars, address 

the ee Pemiace Mrs. Frorence Evizasetu Cory. 


New York City, 43 West Forty-seventh Strees, 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS. 
A tory and 








epartments., Individual in- 
tion. Nati et 1 eee te uages. m. 

vi ; ey % 
nasium. Resident students. Mary B.Wutron, A.B., 
afd Lois A. Banas. (Formerly of s25 Park Avenue.) 


New York City, 30 avd 34 East 57th Street. 
eer ee is soso: 
lor 
Thursday, Oct. 


New York City, 55 West 47th St. 
Iss re a oe SCHOOL FOR wg Mrs, 


Cocker 6. A. few pupils taken, 








Circulars at Putnam’s Book Store. 





Columbus, Ohio: 15: E. Broad St. 
ISS PHELPS’ ENGLISH AND. CLASSICAL 








ScHoo. jae Youne Laprss. advan- 
tages in Lan, eset, Literature, Music, Art, Ora~ 
tory, Physical and Culture Wall term begins 
it. 29, 28q2, 
PENNSYLVANIA, 





Bustleton, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
T. LUKE'S SCHOOL. A higte-< lass Speer = 
Exceptionally healthful location. Deligh’ 
surroundi: Special care of younger 
Illustrated © H, Srrour and F. 
Mou ton, Principals. 





Chambersburg, Pa. 
ILSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. vey 
miles southwest of He in f 
‘- hea Comserane Valley. Roorer mate, avoid- 
year for board, ete, 
ond t Collene Ses" Handsome Park, Lares 
Gulidings: — Heat, Gymnasium, Observatory, 


Laborat 
eT mer. 1: eek Sed. ee 





Logan, Philadelphia, Pennsy!vania, 
“Witte BOARDING SCHOOL. 


(residence of the Inte Clayton French} 

aad omeue ep 

fH aeagterenony amy) Yr, easy access of 
hours from ew York ver connate 

Principal of * Wood * Logan, Phila., Pa. 


THOROUGH FRENCH AND ENGLISH 

Home Scuoot ror Twenty Grats, Under 

charge of Mme. Henrietta Clerc and 
Marion L. so French warranted to be a ry 
we years, Terms, $3008 year. Address . 
LeRc, 








VERMONT. 


Burlington, Vermont. 

HE BISHOP HOPKINS HALL. The Diocesan 
School for Girls. Our certificate received at 
Wellesley College. For circulars address The 

Rev. LUCIUS M. HARDY, M.A, 


ERMONT pe repenns INSTITUTE. Board- 
V bee Foe aol Binary, ri Wh Wholesome! s 
gouniry Tous asta GH hens, A 
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The Critic 


Number 568 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





Special Brain Food and Nerve Tonic. 
Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites. 


COMPOSED OF THE PHOSPHOID PRINCIPLE OF THE Ox BRAIN AND WHEAT GERM. 


The very elements which produce vital force, increase brain 
power, sustain in vigor all the functions, prevent mental and 


nervous debility. 


it we a vital poor A writ cone gly a laboratory or 
For sale by leading druggists. 


let with full information ft jad on application to 


“a 


F. Crosby Co., 


56 W, astu St., N.Y 


Formula 


EDUCATIONAL. 
ST. PAUL’S SCHOOL, 


Garpgn City. L, L., 
Bodine. We Well suing Rbsrattcn snd 
S. Army Officer. 


1th. 
bea anuary Trontuiane Moore, A.B. (Harv.), 
Head Master. 





term 





An Agency itn. influence. ir it merely hears of 
vacancies and tells "T'fy a4 is something, but if it is 
you about them asked to recommend a 


tea neds Recommends 
C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Ojai Valley, Nordhoff (Casa Piedra Ranch), Cal. 
ANCH LIFE AND STUDY FOR BOYS. Ref- 
x Jeweler Pres. F, 











Black, Stary & Frost 


251 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


NOVELTIES 


IN FINE 


JEWELRY AND SILVERWARE 


FOR THE 


HOLIDAYS. 








FINE ART. 


OLD AND RARE BOOKS. 





The Best Portrait of Tennyson. 


aR rs a i 
Priel Nant 
Stee carts clgned se 


zn, On Velen, oe ial | ae 
i ect 





Pictures in Oil and Water Colors. 
THE WORK OF AMERICAN ARTISTS A SPRCIALTY 


Clickee Coltention swags on 3 Exhibition. Inspec- 
- tion and Correspondence Invited. 


WILLIAM IAM MACBETH, 
237 FirrH AVENUE, 
Two Doors Above a7th St. 


Memorial Tablets 


of any description erected in Schools, 
snd Fab Libraries, Cha: Churches 
blic blic, Buildings for illus- 


pee Oe 


NEW YORK. 














CHEAPEST 


BOOKSTORE 
IN THE WORLD! 


THE LARGEST COLLECTION OF NEW AND 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS IN THE UNIVERSE. 
At a great Reduction from Publishers’ Prices, 
Send us a Postal Card, any Book you may 
desire, and we shall quote price by return mail, 
SPECIAL TERMS TO LIBRARIES. 


Libraries and parcels of books bought. 
MAMMOTH CATALOGUE FRE. 


LEGGAT BROS. 


8: CHAMBERS ST., NEW YORK. 
Third door West of City Hall Park. 


Brentano’s Mail Orders. 


facilities for delivering to our out 
aencany 6 the ot Peri- 
ete, American and foreign. 


BRENTANO'S 124 
ae Ba hoe! Fn All A. S. CLARK, Bookseller, 





upon 5 


Avenue, NEW YORK. 








Mt, Carrcil. Ill. 


T. CARROLL SEMINARY AND yes 
| ete jy gal OF MUSIC. “ Oreads” 





Washington, District of Columbia. 


oEevor « INSTITUTE. A School of High 
Grade Girls. Certificate admits to 

Ww we Great advantages in modern 
negeoe, Suet elocution, music and art. For catalogue 


r.and Mrs. WM. D. CABELL. 


AMUSEMENT. 


DALY’S THEATRE. Every night at 8.15, 


THe BELLE’s STRATAGEN. 


Preceded by the one-act comedy ‘‘ THE KNAVE.” 
Miss Rehan in both play yg Pry tol at 
Lewis, Gresham, M: erbert, Mr. bert, 

Wheatleigh, Miss Prince. Miss Haswell, &c. 


MATINEE, Saturnay. 
*,* Tuesday, Jan. 1o—-SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


FOR eo ng Pd skilled 


biassed criticism of : 

lication, FOR PUBLISHES — ihe: compilation of — 
works of reference. The New York Bureau 
; established 1880 ; unique in position aad 

success ; endorsed by our authors, Address, 


DR. TITUS M. COAN, go Firru Avenue, N. Y, 


























STANDARD AND RARE BOOKS. 
Orders for new or old books ptly attended to. 
Books Le for cash, Catalogues sued, 

W. JOHNSON, 1336 N.Y. 


RARE porter ede LETTERS. 


Sined conn 
BOOKS 
H. WILLIAMS, 


WILLIAM Send sect ie BE! BEN ENJA MIN, 
75x Broapway, New York. a 
195 West torn Street, New Yorx. 
d other Periodicals. 


Dealer bet gener Ang 
volumes or single numbers. 


HENRY BLACKWELL, 
BOOKB 


Unrversiry Prace awn Tan Srrezt, 


Levant binding, extra OAC inlaying, clean- 
ing and repairing a specialty. : 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. — 
SEND FOR PRICE LIST. : 


WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 
28 West 234 St., 


Ai a Social Vision. By Cuas. Dawtac. A nov 
% of Phi unconventional 

















2006 N, agth St., 





LITERARY position rear taee pease 


cs Adres HEN New York, 








mnasium, a 


